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Friction Top Cans for Syrups, Molasses 
and Paints. 


Fresh Oyster and Crab Meat Cans. 
Lard Pails. 


Cans for Baking Powder, Coffee and 
Cigars. 


Cap Hole and Sanitary Packers’ Cans. 


Lithographed Metal Signs. 
Wooden Re-shipping Cases. 


Quick Shipments! 


SOUTHERN GAN CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Market remains unchanged—Futures are not yet being traded in— 


Railroad situation holds up trading—Farm labor problem 
serious and needs prompt attention. 


Reporting the condition of the canned foods market at 
this time is more of a habit than a reality, for market prices 
are pretty much is the same position as the Daily Tomato 
Market Reports, or the Corn Reports of the same kind. Chair- 
man Strasbaugh, of the Tomato Section, and one of the charter 
members of the Tomato Daily Market reporting plan, said we 
would have to say “au revoir’ to this plan until after the war, 
and it looks very much as if the same thing might be said of 
market prices. 

There has been little or nothing done in actual transactions 
this week, in spot goods, and although the future market is 
supposed to be open, there has been nothing whatever done to 
date. Market prices remain just where they have been for 
some months; holders of spot goods hard to find, and anything 
like a sizeable lot of spots unheard of, and prices very firm. 
On the other hand, buyers will not contract for goods until 
they can see more chance of geting them delivered, as the 
railroads are still unable to move the goods in anything like 
regularity. Possibly the decision to cut down the number of 
passenger trains, running but two a day between New York 
and Chicago, may speed up the railroad situation; but until 
mild weather settles down as permanent, we look for no ma- 
terial change in conditions. Holders of goods would be foolish 
to cut prices to move them, as there is no need of such action. 
When the buyers can come into the market they will pay the 
price asked; and the Government is seeing to it that unfair 
prices are not demanded. 

With the market in this quiet, not to say dead, state, at- 
tention turns to the contracting of crops for the coming season. 
It is very generally known now that the Department of Agri- 
culture is working to help increase canners’ crops, and is 
being aided by the United States Food Administration. The 
canners recognize that they must pay a price which will return 
the growers a profit in comparison with any other farm crops; 
but the growers are hesitating because of the shortage of labor. 
Mr. Torsch’s address to the Tomato Section outlined this actual 
condition in a very clear and forceful manner. The danger of 
a crop shortage is real, as is evidenced by the reports of the 


— 
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Bureau of Crop Estimates, which reports even truckers’ crops 
being very materially reduced in acreage. If this danger of 
the farmers refusing to plant as large a number of acres of 
food crops as before—owing to the absence of farm labor—is 
to be avoided it must be planned for right now. The Boys 
, Reserves and the importation of laborers from Porto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands is splendid for harvesting the crops—but 
the crops must be planted before they can be harvested and 
it is here the labor is wanted, now, and in the next few weeks. 
Much harvesting might be done by the aid of women, but the 
preparation of the soil, the seeding, and the cultivation and 
care during growth are man-sized jobs, and man power must 
be supplied right now. Months ago we urged that the Gov- 
ernment, in its draft, take all eligibles, using the physically 
fit for the Army or Navy and the physically unfit for farm 
armies. Hundreds of thousands of these rejected ones would 
make splendid farm help, and in such work would improve 
their own health and soon bring themselves up to as high a 
state of fitness as the men that have been accepted. Why 
can’t the Government call back these rejected ones; enlist 
them for this service and make the farm branch of the army 
every bit as important—and it is—as the war branch. 

Mr. E. O. Heyl, of the United States Food Administration, 
speaking also before the Tomato Section, as will be seen in 
this issue, read an extract from a widely known economist, 
showing the necessity of paying the farmers proper prices for 
their crops. And right on the heels of that we find the farm- 
ers banding together to protect themselves—taking time from 
production to form protective associations, as the writer stated. 
Here is a quotation from Friday’s daily papers: 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 21.—The New York Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, framed on the lines of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, was organized at a largely attended 
meeting of delegates representing farm organizations 
in practically every county of the State in the audi- 
torium of the First Baptist Church in Syracuse yes- 
terday. 

While not openly hostile to Governor Whitman, 
the new federation went on record in favor of abol- 
ishing the Governor’s Farms and Market Council, and 
various delegates openly attacked Charles H. Betts, 
secretary of the council. The new organization started 
a movement to compel the Governor to retire Mr. 
Betts from his position as secretary of the Council 
of Farms and Markets as well as from the State Food 
Commission, of which he is also secretary. 

Resolutions strongly opposing price-fixing of 
farm products, either by Mr. Hoover or by the State, 
were unanimously adopted. 

The federation repeatedly applauded declarations 
by H. W. Collingwood, of New York, editor of the 
Rural New Yorker, in favor of replacing the lawyers 
in the State Legislature with actual farmers. There 
is every indication that the federation will make a 
drive in all the agricultural counties to compel the 
old parties to nominate farmers as their candidates 
for the Senate and Assembly on a platform declaring 
for doing away with so many state commissions. 

The canners have worked themselves into a frame of 
mind where they are determined to pack the largest possible 
output of canned foods of all kinds; but they cannot do this 
unless the crops are grown. Therefore, before the Government 
can demand of the canners such a result, it must take some 
steps to place the farm labor at the disposal of the growers, 
and not for harvest, but first and foremost for planting. It 
is safe to say we will harvest the crops if they are grown; but 
they cannot be grown with the amount of labor now available, 
because they will not be planted. 

The Fruit Section at its meeting was quite anxious over 
the sugar question; wantisg to know if they might expect a 
sufficient supply. We now have assurance from the U. S. 
Food Administration that a sufficient supply of sugar will be 
available for the wohle canning industry. This removes one 
more impediment to the biggest possible pack. The canners 
will get the sugar, get the supplies and requisites of all kinds, 
including the labor, we believe—but will they get the crops 
to work upon? 

The 23rd saw the end of the time when tenders might. be 
made the Government, and we sincerely hope that the industry 
has shown its good will, in spite of the almost insurmountable 
difficulties, by tendering more goods than were called for. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 


The Industrys Service Flag—The American Can Company, 
at its Theater Party in Boston, showed a Service Flag with 
1,508 stars; and conversation with members atthe convention 
showed that almost every other man has contributed a son or 


near relative to the war; and unquestionably every big firm 
has a Service Flag to be proud of. 

Let’s assemble all these, and hang out a flag for the whole 
industry. We will make this Flag in the form of a special 
page in The Canning Trade. Let every man who has a relative 
in the war, report to us; and then let the head of all supply 
or machinery houses send us their list, and let us put the 
contributions of this industry before the world. It would be 
inspiring. We know that some canners have contributed their 
only son, and others several sons. ' Mr. George N. Numsen’s 
only son Neuman, is a major in the service; Mr. S. B. Orr’s only 
son is today in France; Mr. F. M. Shook has three, if not four, 
boys in the service, and so it goes. We want all these names, 
and we hope the whole industry will join in bringing out every 
star that belongs on the “Service Flag of The Canning In- 
dustry.”’ 

Supply of Sugar Assured This Industry—The United 
States Food Administration, under date of February 21st, 
said: “In reply to many inquiries that are being received re- 
garding sugar supplies for manufacturers of essential food 
products, and appreciating, as we do, the necessity of both 
production and preservation of food supplies, as well as reflect- 
ing the policy of the Food Administration as bearing upon. 
collateral industries such as manufacturers of cans and fruit 
jars, etc., and buyers of same, all manufacturers of essential 
food products are advised that they will be able to obtain 
their full necessary requirements of sugar for manufacturing 
purposes during the coming season. 

This applies particularly to the packers of fruit, con- 
densed milk, and such vegetables for the preservation of which 
sugar may be.necessary, as well as to the housewives for usage 
in preserving purposes. 

As soon as the car shortage is relieved, supplies of sugar 
will be available for the necessary preservation purposes. 
Shipments from Cuba are steadily increasing. 


“Rule One A,” Conference and Decision—Rule 1 A, pro- 
mulgated by the Food Administration on January 31st, 1918, 
and first announced at the convention, caused more discussion, 
longer and more serious debate in special meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, than any action so far taken by the Gov- 
ernment. The rule reads as follows: 


Rule 1 a. The licensee shall not quote for fu- 
ture packing or delivery or sell any canned peas, 
canned corn, canned tomatoes, canned salmon, or 
canned sardines not manufactured and on hand, un- 
less the price fixed in the contract is subject-to re- 
vision by the United States Food Administration if 
it represents more than a reasonable advance over 
the average cost of the season’s pack of such goods. 
The final result of the discussions was to appoint a com- 

mittee to wait upon Mr. Herbert Hoover, at Washington, on 
Tuesday, February 19th, and the committee did as instructed. 

Official report of the result is not at hand, but we can state 
that the rule was so interpreted that a quick decision on all 
future prices will be made by the Food Administration, and 
that such passing upon the prices will be final. Sellers of 
futures must report all such sales under present regulations, 
and it has now been decided that such prices will be promptly 
approved, or ordered reduced if they appear too high. It is 
thought such approval or change of prices will be made within 
thirty days after being reported, and if so this will be in ample 
time to permit the buyers to resell, as futures, and thus allow 
trade to take its normal course. 

Canned Goods Exchange Holds Postponed Meeting—As 
the regular monthly meeting day of the Canned Goods Ex- 
change fell in convention week, it had been decided to delay it 
until February 19th, and, accordingly, the meeting was held 
at that time. The usual good luncheon was served, but the 
attendance was smaller than usual. 


After routine matters were disposed of, Chairman Phillips 
of the Legislative Committee requested counsel, Mr. Eli Frank, 
to report on two bills of interest and importance to the industry, 
which Mr. Frank had been requested to prepare for presenta- 
tion to the present session of the Maryland Legislature. One 
of these has reference to the enforced filling of contracts by 
growers rather than by settlement of mere damages; and the 
other seeks to make it a crime to knowinwgly induce anyone to 
break a previous contract. This also refers to the breaking 
of contracts by growers, through sales to other canners. Both 
are actually amendments to present laws, and have been pre- 
sented to the Legislature. 

Further consideration of the Uniform Growers’ Contract 
was given, and the new form presented by Mr. Frank seemed 
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Century Canning 
Machinery 


bien want to explain and show you the many advantages and essential points of 
The “20th CENTURY” WAY, how it will eliminate all unnesessary waste, 


how it will speed up your production; all with the minutest accuracy. Invariably it 
means increased profits. 


All these facts have been proven by some of the country’s 
largest and shrewdest canners’ who place “20th CENTURY” 
Machinery in a class 2nd to none. We know we can do for 
you what these machines are doing for their users. Give us a 
chance to prove it. It costs you nothing. Write for information, 


“20th CENTURY” 
Bulk Goods 
Filler 


20th CENTURY 


MACHINERY CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CANNING DIVISION 


“20th 
CENTURY” 
Bulk Goods Filler 
and Syruper 

Measures with the 
utmost accuracy. 
Can be operated ata 
speed up to 120 cans 
per minute. Both 
machines can be 
operated independ- 
ently if desired. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Much uncertainty regarding future salee—Not much bus- 
iness in spote—No certainty of delivery halts 
possible business—Market prices hold firm— 
Tomatoes rule high and supplies are 
scarce—Slightly more business in 
corn—Prices that are heard 
on the cost of 1918 peas 
—Other articles in 
detail. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


New York, February 22, 1918. 

The Market—For a week broken by a holiday, perhaps 
business has been as good as could be expected. And this is 
all the more true because of the confusion resulting from mis- 
understanding of the Government’s permission to sell futures. 
Few are in position to follow the directions given and thus far 
tenders of goods to be packed the coming season have not 
been large. And a great variation in price is reported. Prices 
for example, ranging from $1.45 to $1.75, and probably other 
articles will show a proportionate difference in price. Not 
much business is moving on the spot, buyers taking only what 
is absolutely needed to make their customers comfortable for 
the time. Stocks are admittedly short and this shortage is 
more or less increased by the difficulty of getting shipments 
through. One due last November arrived sometime about the 
middle of February, and other instances of serious delay might 


be multiplied. The result is it is quite unsafe for buyers to 
take orders with the expectation that shipments can be guar- 
anteed wihin a reasonable time. They cannot and no one can 
say when they can. The only solution is motor trucks, and 
they are difficult to obtain now. Until some one can assure de- 
liveries within a reasonable time after purchase few will care 
to invest. The situation created is too precarious and no one 
wants to wait an indefinite time for requirei supplies. Per- 
haps this has something to do with holding down sales, but 
on the other hand, the interest of buyers is hard to rouse since 
retailers are doing less business than usual at this season and 
nothing indicates improvement. Until the situation clears and 
all interests feel more certain of conditions under which they 
must do business little addition to trade is expected. Mean- 
while all holders are firm in their views and profess to think 
they will be able to dispose of their holdings at good prices 
when the time comes to do so. Perhaps it is better to feel this 
way than any other, but it must be confessed that the ground 
for this optimistic sentiment doesn’t appear tenable at present. 


Tomatoes—Nominally all stock is held as about $2.00 f. 
o. b. Southern factory, but it is true that few are in position 
to make liberal offers, and according to information from the 
South it would hardly amount to much if they did. Sellers are 
conservative and appear in no hurry to offer remaining goods. 
The official figures of the association, showing that the tomato 
pack was about what The Canning Trade predicted, are, per- 
haps, sufficient explanation of the reason for the continued 
high prices. The trade knows that stock is low, but it isn’t 
paying a high price when it expects that trade is likely to be 
difficult because of lack of supplies in the near future. Just 
how many are left in first hands is a problem which no one 
can solve, but it would appear that the quantity available for 
distribution is relatively small, else it is probable that more 
attention would be paid to offers at reduced prices. For No. 2s 
$1.40 is asked, and $7.50 for No. 10s, without much business 
in either one. Holders remain firm, but they show little dis- 
position to shade prices, or ease them off in any way for the 
sake of securing business. Meanwhile. some talk is heard re- 
garding tentative prices for future delivery, but so far as re- 
ported no actual statement of what will be accepted has been 
made, so far as can be learned. The outlook is not altogether 
to the liking of the dealer and he doesn’t undertake to make 
propositions unless he sees something in it for himself, as well 
as for the canner. Pending the determination of some of the 
problems raised, the market remains about where it has been 
and actual transactions are small. 
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Corn—The situation remains substantially as reported last 
week, but with possibly .a shade more inquiry for New York 
State standards and some additional buying of Southern Maine 
style. Numerous offerings of Western pack have been re- 
ported, chiefly in small lots, about $1.80 f. 0. b. Some are re- 
ported to be asking $1.85, but it is said there is a stronger 
possibility of offering under quotations than there is of ad- 
vancing them. The outlook for the coming crop is not entirely 
satisfactory. Most holders are undecided what they may reas- 
onably expect, but it certainly does not appear quite prom- 
ising at the moment. Until something is done to indicate in 
some degree the probable acreage it is hard to say what is to 
be done. According to present possibilities canners are tak- 
ing little interest in the proposition, and growers are exhibit- 
ing less. These two combined create a rather unpromising 
condition in the market. Until something definite is known 
concerning acreage and probable cost of futures it will be 
hard to say what may reasonably be expected. 


Peas—Western packers are reported to be figuring costs 
at about $1.45 for early June No. 4s. From this figure the 
price is sharply upward until it reaches $1.75 in New York 
State. Then on top of that must be computed the canners’ 
profit. Various efforts have been exerted to get some ex- 
pression as to what the Government will consider a fair profit, 
but the only expression obtainable thus far is that the profit 
must no be excessive. If, however, some statement could be 
made regarding what they might think excessive, the situation 
would clear immedistelv. Canners feel that they ought to ob- 
tain 30 per cent, but they are almost afraid to sav so since 
profits in other lines are reduced much below that. The 
reason for this larger profit is that the canner has but one turn- 
over in a year, and naturally he must make as much then as 
the iobber does on his two or three. From 12 to 15 ner cent is 
mentioned for the iobber. and it would seem that perhaps the 
figure would remain at or between these. No matter how one 
looks at the situation it is much confused and no one really 
knows what to do to make it better. 


Strine Beans—Nothing of imnortance has transpired since 
last reports. The market remains firm at previous range of 
values. with holders offering very little stock and buyers taking 
less. Trade is at a standstill for the moment, with the excep- 
tion ‘of some smell lots which are offered here and there in a 
tentative way. Liberal buying might advance prices on stock 
now held here. 

Asnaragus—Holders are asking more for some grades and 
the tendency seems to be upward. Pending the outcome of 
present trade tendencies. no one. can say definitely just what 
will happen in the market. 

Fruits—tThe situation is unchanged. Most varieties are 
held firmlv at quotations and offerings are at a very low point. 
Until holders are ready to offer goods it is uselss to expect 
buyers to go out and seek them at high prices. Because of 
the indifference of both sides very little is stirring, aside from 
merely routine business required to fill urgent orders. The 
conditions rather discourage packers, and it may be this year’s 
output will not be up to some past years. Prices promise to 
remain unchanged as long as the market is beset with indiffer- 
ence, as at present. From the Coast come estimates of a large 
crop because of favorable weather, but they hasten to add that 
prices cannot be lowered because of the steady advance in 
production costs. 


Salmon—tThe situation remains strong with some demand 
developing for most of the wanted varieties. For Red Alaska 
up to $2.65 is asked, and it is not easy to get stock for that. 
For pinks as high as $2.00 is asked and $1.90 is a regulation 
price. In other varieties interest is not so great, and the mar- 
ket remains rather more quiet, though some slight advances in 
several grades have been made during the week. Offerings of 
all varieties and grades are light, and business seems to be 
upon a purely nominal basis, with relatively little interest be- 
yond endeavoring to satisfy the requirements of the trade. 
Most buyers operate conservatively, though they may be in- 
fluenced somewhat by the refusal of holders to make offers. 
It is certain that high prices promise to prevail and it seems 
useless to wait for reductions. 

Sardines—Holders remain firm in their views, but move- 
ment seems to have declined since last week. Buyers are tak- 
ing only small lots and these are only for goods wanted im- 
mediately. Nothing is said or head about futures. Nearly 
all holders are agreed upon the oft repeated statement that 
advances will be marked as soon as demand begins. And it 
is the fear of advances that prevents operators from looking for 
supplies. 

HUDSON. 
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‘High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss Sanitary-Can Double-Seamer, No. 31-K 


With Automatic Turrets and Cover Feed. 
The Cans Stand Still. 


Fully automatic machines of compact and rigid construc- 
tion. In actual operation, under severe working conditions 
they have proved up with a lasting efficiency that is well 
worth your investigation. 


Our automatic turret mechanism is entirely independent of the seaming 
mechanism. Our machine may be taken apart and reassembled regardless 
of position of seaming head and turret and without attention to timing 
parts. 


Capacity 2% to 4% inches in diameter by 2 to 5% inches 
— in height. Speed, 35 to 45 a minute. 


Builders of the Complete Sanitary Line. 


Patented 
E. W. BLISS CO., — 25 Adams Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building. Detroit Office: Dime Bank Building. Cleveland Office: Union Bank Building. 
Offices in Europe: 100 Boulevard Victor, Hugo St. Ouen, Paris. Pocock St. Blackfriar’s Road, London, E. C. 


CONSERVE!!! 


Do Not Waste Tomato Sauce in Canning Beans or = Syrup in Packing Fruits 


Saves Valuable Sauces and Strong 


Syrups, and handles Durable 


Brine, Tomato Pulp or and Simple 


any Liquid 


Our newly patented Valve 
syrups large fruit without 


Adjustable for all sizes of 


cans up to 10s bruising or crushing. 


‘“‘PEERLESS” UNIVERSAL SYRUPER 
PEERLESS HUSKER co. 519 Cornwall Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write us if you need an Exhauster or Husker 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop outlook continues bad—Market is very quiet—Futures 
seem to be avoided by both sellers and buyers— 
Warning the slack fillers—Fresh asparagus 
in market—More salmon canneries 
authorized—Coast notes. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


San Francisco, February 22, 1918. 
Crop Outlook Unfavorable—The crop outlook in Califor- 
nia remains unfavorable, owing to the lack of rain. During 
the past week there have been showers throughout the north- 
ern and central sections of the State, but these have been very 
light ,only about a quarter of an inch having fallen in the San 
Francisco Bay district. Where there should be ten feet of 


snow in the mountains in many places there are scarcely as 
many inches and the rainfall in the valleys has been but little 
heavier in proportion. Crops are looking better than might 
be expected, but there is no chance for these, as a whole, to be 
as large as last year. 


The Market—The canned food market is extremely quiet, 
particularly on fruits, with paackers paying more attention to 
making deliveries of goods long since sold than to get rid of 
the few lots of odds and ends still on hand as revealed by 
recent inventories. Some tomatoes have changed hands of 


late at about $1.15 for No. 244standards, or considerably be- 
low quotations in other tomato growing sections. A little 
salmon is also selling at $1.90 for pinks and $2.45 for reds, 
and there are also many inquiries being received from the 
East in regard to offerings. It is understood that one or two 
operators in New York have sold short to the Government and 
are attempting to pick up goods here to fill their contracts. 
Stocks are too low here, however, to help them out much. The 
buying trade does not seem to be anxious to place orders for 
future delivery, nor does the canning trade seem to be anxious 
to take on any business of this kind, even on asparagus and 
peas, the packing of which will soon be under way in this 


State. Government requirements must first be satisfied and 
then regular business will have full sway. Local canners have 
figured their costs and have made offers to the government of 
such of their pack as may be required. When these tenders 
are opened after February 23d packers will doubtless com- 
mence to look out for private business. 


Warning the Slack Fillers—Charles H. Bentley, sales 
manager for the California Packing Corporation, but for the 
past eight or nine months associated with the food administra- 
tion at Washington, has been here for several weeks, and 
during his stay has made many addresses before canners, re- 
tailers and consumers. He has on several occasions warned 
the trade in regard to the too-geenral practice of failing to 


fill cans properly, and states that many cases of slack filling 
have been reported of late. He calls attention to the fact that 
while goods may be labeled in strict accordance with the law, 
the food administration regards as slack filled any tins not 
containing a full measure of the product in question. He 
nimates that those who persist in this practice may have 
their supplies of tin plate cut off. 


Asparagus—Fresh asparagus is now going forward to the 
Eastern markets, the crop being about two weeks earlier than 
last year. The crop is still in fair shape, but warm rains are 
now needed to place the fields in shape for an average yield. 
The acreage is about the same as a year ago, the new beds 
being about the size of the old ones that have been plowed up. 
Packing operations will be commenced some time in March. 
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Salmon—Pacific Coast food administrators who recently 
met at Portland, Ore., received applications while in session 
for licenses for 29 salmon canneries, and returned a favorable 
decision on 17 of these, turning down the others. Those to 
receive favorable consideration were: Kenai Packing and Trad- 
ing Co. Liasianske Packing Co., Deep Sea Salmon Co., Pyramid 
Packing Co., Ocean Food Packing Co., Sitka Packing Co., 
Alaska Sanitary Packing Co., Columbia Salmon Co., Hidden 
Inieet Canniig Co., Pybus Bay Fish and Packing Co., Franklin 
Packing Co., Ncrthwestern Fisheries Co. and the Carlisle Pack- 
ing Co. The Franklin Packing Company plans to devote its 
attention exclusively to herring. 


Pineapple—Preparations are now being made for the 
transportation of the summer pack of pineapple from the 
Hawaiian Islands to San Francisco. Libby, McNeill & Libby 
have made arrangements for the movement of 1,000,000 cases 
this season, as compared with 600,000 cases in 1917. It is 
understood that this concern has chartered the steamers El 
Dorado and Silverado, now being constructed in this State, and 
expect to have these in service about the first of June. The 
pineapple season lasts for about five months. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company has filed a report for 
the year 1917, which shows that this was a very profitable sea- 
son in spite of increased costs and excess profit taxes. The 
pack amounted to 766,721 cases, or about 22,977 cases less 
than in 1916. A much heavier falling off was anticipated, 
owing to the smaller quantity of fruit available for purchase 
from outside growers. The net income fof the year, after all 
deductions, was $399,675 and undivided profits at the begin- 
ning of the year amounted to $907,730, makign a total-avail- 
able for dividends of $1,307,405. 


Coast. Notes—The California Packing Corporation is pre- 
paring to make a large increase in its pack at the plant at 
Santa Ana this year. It has about twelve hundred acres of 
pimentos under contract, one hundred acres of refugee beans 
and enough acreage to furnish a thousand tons of chile peppers. 
It is negotiating for a large acreage of tomatoes in this section, 
planning to ship the product to Los Angeles to be packed. It 
is offering $15 a ton, with boxes furnished, which now seems 
to be the prevailing California contract price. Ed Kitterman 
is manager of the Santa Ana pliant and Charles Morris the bean 
buyer. 

The Santa Cruz Canning Company is endeavoring to in- 
terest growers in the raising of Kentucky Wonder beans, and 
is offering contracts for this vegetable at $50 a ton. 

B. Ponetti has let a contract for the erection of a fish 
canning plant at Harbor City, Cal. 

William Beretta, of Los Angeles, is the head of a con- 
cern that has arranged to erect a tomato cannery costing 
$40,000 at Arlington, Cal. 


The California Italian Products Association plans to make 
a pack of 10,000 cases of tomatoes this season at its plant at 
Tulare, Cal: E. F. Lambert is the local manager. 

A large storehouse of the Di Fiore Canning Company, 
which has a plant near San Jose, Cal., was recently destroyed 
by fire, with a loss of $7,200. 


The Arrow Packing Company has been incorporated at San 
Diego, Cal., with a capital stock of $100,000 by E. J. Turck, 
Sam Hornstein and N. J. Huglis. 

William L. Weinmann, formerly of the William L. Wein- 
mann Co., 268 Market street, San Francisco, is now connected 
with the Griffith-Durney Co. 

The retail grocers of California were recently invited to 
inspect the new plant of the Utah Condensed Milk Company, at 
Galt, Cal. 

Mr. W. H. Fowler, of the Golden State Canning Co., On- 
tario, attended the National Canners’ Convention in Boston, 
and is now on his way home. . 
“BERKELEY.” 
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Tomato Pulp Machinery | 
PULP MACHINES 
PULP FINISHERS See Page 5 of this issue, 
PULP PUMPS it will interest you 
PULP TANKS 
PULP COILS 
PULP FINISHING MACHINES 


A. K. ROBINS & CO, = = BALTIMORE, MD. 


MERICAN CokeTin Plates 


20425 
i J 4 

20x 
Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing indust kc 2 1 
We also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Terne Plates, Formed Metal 20% 28 


Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. 


{|_AMERICAN SHEET AND LL PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


MERICA N”’ brands 


Specify “*A 


INCORPORATED 1902. 


PROSPER Canned Foods Brokers Dried Fruits 


SAINT LOUIS - 5th Floor, Wainwright Bidg. MILWAUKEE - - - - - 288 E. Water Street 
CHICAGO ---:- People’s Life Building INDIANAPOLIS - - - - Hume Mansur Bidg. 


Evaporated and Condensed Milk CANS Fruit and Vegetable CANS Oyster and Shrimp CANS 
PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


To Insure 
Deliveries 
to Customers 


FOUR 
SEPARATE 
FACTORIES 


Combined 
Capacity 
Over 


FOUR HUNDRED 
MILLION CANS 
PER ANNUM 


ADDRESS 


PHELPS CAN COMPANY 


Foot of Lawrence Street, Baltimore, Md. Weirton, Hancock Co., West Va. 


| AMERICAN CORES 
| 
RICAN BEST 
COKES 
AMERICAN 
| 
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SEATTLE MARKET 


Much uncertainty regarding 1918 operations—Some plants 
have not been granted permits—Efforts being made 
to reduce the cost of canning salmon—Sock 
eyes may run on Puget Sound this 
year—Many cans held over 
from last season. 


Reported by Telegraph. 


Seattle, February 22, 1918. 

Salmon—tThere is a good deal of uncertainty developing 
in the canned salmon industry here, especially as pertains to 
the coming week. The greater part of this uncertainty has 
been caused by the prominent hand the United States Govern- 
ment is taking in the salmon business. A number of concerns 
that had planned to operate canneries during 1918 have been 
unable to obtain permits. Permits and licenses will be re- 
quired of all companies that expect to run canneries during 
the coming season. Some ten or twelve concerns have been 
turned down already by the Federal Food Administration of- 
ficer in charge of the canned salmon industry. The concerns 
that have been turned down for the most part were unable to 
satisfy the officials that they would be in a position to pack 
salmon during the coming season without greatly hampering 
some other concern that is already established. The concerns 
that have obtained licenses so far are the Kenai Packing and 
Trading Company, Liasianske Package Company, Deep Sea 
Salmon Company, Pyramid Packing Company, Ocean Food 
Packing Company, Sitka Packing Company, Aldska Sanitary 
Packing Company, Columbia Salmon Company, Hidden Inlet 
Canning Company, Pybus Bay Fish and Packing Company, 
Franklin Packing Company, Aberdeen Packing Company, Einar 
Boyer, Thisted & Ross, Umpqua Co-operative Packing Com- 
pany, Northwetsern Fisheries Company, Behring Sea Carlisle 
Packing Company. 

The objects of the Food Administration in issuing licenses 
to canneries are to guard against a number of canneries bid- 
ding against one another for raw material, which it is feared 
would tend to raise prices and cause the product to sell at a 
higher price than otherwise would be necessary. The food 
administration officials are endeavoring to bring the cost of 
canning salmon just as low as possible. 

While there will be a large number of new canneries built 
and operated in Alaska during the coming year, a few of which 
are indicated above, there will be but little activity on Puget 
Sound. Still there are salmon canners here who would not be 
surprised to see a big run of sockeye salmon this coming sum- 
mer, since this species did not run in the quantities expected 
last season. It is stated that some canneries here on the sound 
will be prepared to put up a big pack if the fish materialize. 
The majority of packers, however, hang to the four-year theory 
implicitly and are confident this year’s run of sockeyes will be 
no heavier than usual on an “off’ season. 

It looks now as though there will be enough cans for 
packers’ needs during the coming season. Quite a supply of 
cans that were not used by Puget Sound packers last season 
will be available. At a little meeting of a group of canners 
in Seattle recently the men at the meeting had over 300,000 
cases of cans, and this group represented only a small part of 
the Puget Sound salmon industry. Canners will be unable to 
obtain tin for cans unless they have been properly licensed. 

Prices of raw salmon are to be named in the near future. 
Much interest is taken by packers in this price, for the price 
of raw fish is the unknown element in the industry. With 
that known, packers will now be able to figure their costs 
pretty closely. It seems unlikely right now that the Govern- 
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ment will permit a price on new pack fish any higher than 
that which has been named on the small amount of 1917 fish 
still in first hands. 

Considerable canned salmon out of last year’s pack is 
still offered by packers. The demand for canned salmon has 
not been particularly active during the past week or since the 
holidays for that matter. There is absolutely no speculative 
buying since there is no incentive for this. This is the quiet 
time of the year for domestic consumption. The buyers ap- 
parently are figuring it is good business to have the packer 
carry the fish until such time as he will need fresh supplies to 
meet spring requirements. 

Final figures recently tabulated divide the British Co- 
lumbia Pack for 1917 as follows; (note the preponderance of 
cheaper grades), 339,848 cases, chums 475,273 cases; red 
springs, 48,630 cases; white springs, 27,646 cases; pinks, 
49,759 cases; cohoes, 157,589 cases; bluebacks and steel heads, 
11,748 cases. 

The Noyes Island Packing Company is making arrange- 
ments to put in a one-line salmon cannery at Anacortes for op- 
eration in 1918. This is one of the few contemplated new 
plants for Puget Sound. W. R. Burke has been elected presi- 
dent of this concern, although it is stated he will not be active 
in its management. The company will operate a mild curing 
plant in connection with the cannery. 

It is stated that the Government will issue permits for 
Austrians to work for cannery companies during the coming 
season provided the companies will act as sponsers for the men. 
A good many Austrians have been fishing here for years, but 
are practically prevented from doing so through the law 
which prevents aliens from working in or visiting certain areas. 

Alaska canners have already commenced to overhaul their 
cannery vessels in anticipation for the coming season’s opera- 
tions. “SALMON.” 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


By Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 
G. Stewart Henderson, Chief Clerk 


Representatives of the Pennsylvania Railroad have recent- 
ly been calling on shippers with request that they execute and 
sign form known as “Agreement for the Acceptance of Ship- 
per’s Weights.” 

Canners of food are interested in this only as it applies 
to canned foods in fiber cases, which ship at actual weights 
(actual weight of No. 2s of one shipper 38% pounds per case). 
Estimate weights provided on wooden cases by tariff provision 
have not been changed. 

In substance, the agreement provides that the railroad 
shall accept weight tendered by shipper with right reserved to 
weigh and correct in event of doubt. The shipper agrees to 
tender correct weight and stand ready to prove itg correctness 
by allowing the inspection of records by the railroad com- 
pany, should the necessity arise. 

Such agreements have been in vogue for some years, but 
were used only when requested by shipper. 

With a view to increase, as an efficiency measure, the re- 
ceiving capacity of terminal depots, the railroad desires to 
eliminate as far as possible the weighing of shipments on its 


platform before receiving which can be accomplished by the 
more extensive use of the agreement. 


Shippers, parties to such agreement, are greatly benefited 
by avoiding delay to teams occasioned by drivers having to 
wait until shipment is weighed before securing bills of lading, 
especially in the case of pre-paid shipments. It further re- 


moves the annoyance of having weights changed on the bills of 
lading which frequently result in error. 

The signing of the agreement is not obligatory but mere- 
ly a co-operative measure. 


i 
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STANDARD | STANDARD 
BEST 
COOKER 


TRIUMPH COOKER CONSTRUCTION 
TWO HUNDRED CANS PER MINUTE 


JAMS IMPOSSIBLE 


The adoption of a special designed TURRET FEED, TURRET TRANSFER and TURRET 
DISCHARGE to our STANDARD CONTINUOUS COOKER and COOLER as illustrated above 
not only accomplishes this result, but still further demonstrates the superiority of THE 
STANDARD compared to other types of cookers on the market. 


TURRET FEED.—This device is entirely independent of the Cooler, and can be fur- 
nished where high-speed Cookers only are desired. It is driven by a special gear meshing, 
with the angle irons on the inner reel, and is so constructed it will only pick up cans that are 
in a proper position to be fed, otherwise they are automatically dropped out, eliminating any 
possibilities of jams. : 


TURRET TRANSFER.—This feature is used to provide means of a positive transfer be- 
tween Cooker and Cooler, and is driven by gears from the reel shaft, 


TURRET DISCHARGE.—A device arranged to deliver the cans from the top of the Cooler 
so that a full tank of water may be used, and same is driven from the shaft of the Turret 
Transfer. 

A large number of Canners have now placed orders for their 1918 requirements, and in 


view of present conditions it will pay you to let us figure with you at once. Write for further 
particulars. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE 11th ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association, The Machinery and Supplies Association, 


Sections of the National Canners’ Association. 


BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 11-15, 1918 


The First Installment—All of Monday’s Sessions—Boston’s Hearty Welcome— 
Reports of Association Presidents—Accomplishments Shown in Secretary 


Gorrell’s Report—Tomato Section Meeting—An Outline of How We 


Will Serve up the Whole Convention in the Next Few Issues. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Two things contributed to make the Boston Convention 
compare favorably with any of its predecessors—for there were 
registered about three thousand, and that is almost normal— 
and they were: First, the break in we&ther conditions from 
Arctic temperatures, snow, ice and cold, in every section of the 
country, to real balmy, spring-like weather—and the conse- 
quent rapid rise of the sap of hope in the marrow of everyone’s 
bones; and secondly, the postponement of the time when goods 
might be tendered to the Government to February 23rd. The 
first, a really Providential occurrence, made timid souls venture 
upon the journey instead of staying at home as they deter- 
mined to do when it was so cold and the railroads were so 
badly blocked. The second consideration, the postponement of 
the tender date, promised an opportunity to all those who were 
floundering around in a sea of doubt, to come to Boston and 
have their visions cleared. And they took advantage of the 
opportunity—and not without good results. 

Torn between a desire to be thoroughly patriotic, by giv- 
ing the Government all the goods it might want and of an op- 
pressing uncertainty as to what the goods would cost, the can- 
ners assembled with more reserve and with a noticeable lack 
of joyousness than had ever before been observed at a national 
convention. They gathered in groups and compared notes; 
they attended the various meetings and hung upon every word 
uttered. Any man who could throw light upon the problem 
of how to reckon costs, with the growers unwilling to contract, 
was soon surrounded by a listening crowd. Those who had 
made tenders of goods were hard to find, but when found every- 
one was eager to know at what prices, and how the prices were 
arrived at and what the packer considered ‘‘a fair and reason- 
able profit.”” Until these vexatious questions could be settled 
the machinery and supply men sought orders in vain; the can- 
ners took but small interest in the truly wonderful display of 
machinery and supplies, amd even ‘joy’ parties at night 
were entirely absent. The spirit of the Boston Convention was 
“light,” more light and a seeking after information. They 
sought a way out, that they might quote generously upon the 
Government’s requirements in both quantity and prices, but in 
such a way as not to be considered profiteers because of the 
high prices asked, and yet not so low as to insure bankruptcy 
when the growers’ demands were met and costs figured up. So 
intense was this desire for enlightenment that possibly the first 
consideration—the improved weather conditions—had nothing 
to do with their presence in Boston. They would have come 
through fire and water to find out how to conduct their busi- 
ness with profit to the Government and without loss to them- 
selves. 

And it is pleasant to note that they did not seek in vain. 
Most canners, went down from Boston easier in mind and much 
clearer in thought than they had come. Before the meeting 
opened we said that there was much in the “psychology” of a 
crowd; that en masse the canners seemed to absorb the spirit 
of the times and become thoroughly reconciled to the duties 


ahead of them. And it proved so. By Wednesday evening 
smiling faces were plentiful; men were heard to exclaim, “I 
see, I understand,” ‘“‘that was all I wanted to know,” and not 
so much from anything that was said as from the fact that 
they had absorbed, out of the atmosphere, the spirit of getting 
behind the Government in its efforts to win this war, and of 
the necessity of every man fighting out his problems without 
expecting the Government to do it for him—and they felt better, 

Never were meetings more closely followed; never did 
speakers ‘‘get home’’ their messages with truer aim than on 
this occasion. That is why all those present, as well as those 
who remained away, are eager to read the reports of the meet- 
ings. Including Executive Committee meetings, more than 20 
sessions were held in four days, and Friday’s usually routine 
session was more important than ever before. The expert 
court reporter, whom we have had for several years, and than 
whom there is none better in this country, had a full corps of 
assistants, and succeeded in reporting, in full, every meeting, 
with the exception of the Executive Committee meetings, all of 
which had a direct bearing upon other meetings, and which, 
therefore, would be but a duplication if reproduced. All cards 
were laid plainly on the tables before all open meetings. There 
was nothing covered up and no effort to cover up anything. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the splendid spirit 
shown by Mr. Henry Burden, who as President of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, had a full week’s work cut out for- 
him; but who willingly shouldered the immense responsibility 
put upon him in his position as member of the United States 
Food Administration, head of the Canned Foods Division. Pa- 
tiently, politely and unceasingly he met the questions asked of 
him, in meeting and in the lobby, explaining individually and 
collectively, the attitude of the Food Administration and urging 
the immense importance of the task assigned to canners in help- 
ing win this great war. And his was not an easy task when 
it is remembered that there were nearly three thousand differ- 
ent opinions held when the convention opened, to some of 
which, it is but natural, he seemed to be diametrically opposed. 
Yet his patient gentlemanliness, and his unceasing labors from 
early morning until late at night, won for him the approval of 
the convention, as is shown through his re-election to the presi- 
dency. This precedent, of permitting a president of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association to succeed himself, can be taken 
by Mr. Burden as the industry’s highest tribute, for it is an 
acknowledgment of thanks for the splendid way in which he 
handled the Association’s and the industry’s affairs during the 
trying times through which we are passing; and as an assurance 
of the confidence reposed in him, that he is the man to handle 
the coming year’s problems. 

Nor is Frank E. Gorrell overlooked. Never at any con- 
vention before has ‘‘Frank’’ had to work so hard, nor has he 
handled it with more graceful willingness. He is President 
Burden’s right hand man in Association matters, but also in 
Food Administration matters, and he put the whole week in 
as able assistant to his chief. 


~ 
| 
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When the real history of this epochal convention 1s writ- 
ten the name of Charles M. Ams, president of the Machinery 
and Supplies Association, will stand forth as having done as 


much as any other man to make the convention possible. There. 


was a time when the holding of the meeting was in very grave 
doubt, and then it was that Mr. Ams came to the help of the 
officers and others, and bolstering up the courage of his As- 
sociation members, showed them that the convention must be 
held, and that exhibits must be on hand. At his own personal 
expense he kept the wires hot with exhortations to every ex- 
hibitor to be present and to have his exhibit in place. The 
result was all exhibitors used the express, instead of the freight, 
and the show opened with practically every man in his place 
and fully 80 per cent of the exhibits on display. 

The wisdom of holding the meeting in the face of such 
adverse weather, transportation and coal conditions has been 
thoroughly demonstrated, in that the air has been greatly 
cleared for all canners, and the way made easier for the con- 
duct of the year’s business. Those who participated received 


President HENRY BURDEN, Re-Elected. 
Member U.S. Food Administration 


the most value, but those who could not be present may benefit 
themselves immensely by a careful perusal of the proceedings. 


Because of the importance of every meeting and of all 
that was said and done, we are not going to smother any part 
of it by printing the whole report in one issue. It is humanly 
impossible to expect anybody to digest and assimulate the im- 
mense mass such a single volume makes. Yet every word 
must be read and studied. We, therefore, are going to make 
it a serial story, spread out over four issues. This will make 
it easy reading for everyone, and yet give you the whole, com- 
plete report in a comparatively short time—the first report is- 
sued, and as complete as any_report can be, since it is taken 
from the original. Note how this division will be made: 


February 25th issue: 


Monday’s complete sessions, including some 


Notes of the Convention and a part of Tuesday’s To- 
mato Section meeting. 
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March 4th issue: 

Tuesday’s complete sessions, including: Meet- 
ings of the Tomato Section (concluded), of the Baked 
Bean Section, of the Wax and Refugee Bean Section, 
of the Molasses and Syrup Section, of the Home Eco- 
nomics Section, and Some Notes of the Convention, 
and further descritpion of Machinery Hall. 


Judge Covington’s address will certainly appear. 
March 11th issue: 


; Wednesday’s complete sessions, including: Meet- 
ings of the Pea Section, of the Sardine Section, of the 
Machinery and Supplies Association, and of the Milk 
Section, with some Notes of the Convention and a 
further description of Machinery Hall. 


March 18th issue: 

Thursday’s and Friday complete sessions, includ- 
ing: Meetings of the Corn Section, of the Fruit Sec- 
tion, of the Kraut Section ,of the Inter-Association 

_Section, Friday morning’s general meeting, amuse- 
ment features of the convention and further Notes 
of the Convention. 


In this our broker friends will note an absence of their 
meetings. As is well known to them, they. make their own 
report of their proceedings, and later put it out in booklet form, 
but we trust they will have a typewritten report in our hands 
a least by the time we reach the last mentioned issue, and will 
thereby permit us to give them a special issue for their report. 

We warn our readers that as these issues will contain the 
first printed reports of the great convention they will do well 
to watch for each issue, and see that it is not mislaid. If 
you have a “reading circle’? such as we know exists in many 
sections, you will have to warn the members to be careful to 
return the issue. Not a few may wish to preserve their copies, 
in which case they will have to send in their orders for sub- 
scription, as we will not replace “‘mislaid’”’ issues or send sam- 
ple copies of these issues. 


FIRST DAY’S SESSION 


The Convention was called to order by the President, Mr. Burden, 
as follows: 


Gentlemen and Members of the Convention: Before the meeting 
begins I would like to invite those who have been presidents of the 
National Canners Association heretofore to come forward and take 
seats on the platform. The past-presidents of the National Canners 
Association will please come forward. 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chas. S. Crary. S. F. Haserot. Geo. N. Numsen, 
Rich. Dickinson, W. R. Roach, and W. C. Leitsch went forward and took 
seats on the platform. 

PRESIDENT BURDEN: 
Eanner.” 

All the audience united in singing the National Anthrm. 

PRESIDENT BURDEN: The Convention will now be opened with 
an invocation by r. Edward A. Horton. 

EV. DR. HORTON: Supreme Ruler of all nations: The patriot- 
ism that stirs our hearts, gives power to the lover of his country at 
all times and in all places. Not on battlefields alone are victories 
won for liberty and justice. Country and flag are made illustrious 
by skilled industry and the achievements of labor, high-minded citizen- 
ship and the far-reaching plans of capital. 

We render thanksgiving, O Lord, that our lots are cast in this 
Republic of the Western World, the land of the forward look and the 
universal opportunity. Thou hast bidden our nation to take the sword 
in hand for one supreme object: to cleave the way through appalling 
dangers to the safety and security of human life. May the memories 
and shrines of this historic region give inspiration and cheer to the 
members of this association. The gates of this great city swing wide 
open with hospitality and the brotherly hand is extended. May wis- 
dom and zeal and harmony abound in the meetings of this week. 
We ask it all in His name, Amen. 

Mr. Henry I. Harriman, President of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, here took charge of the meeting. 

HE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harriman: Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
National Canners Association. It is my very good privilege on behalf 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce to welcome you to the city of Bos- 
ton and to assure you if there is anything which the Chamber of 
Commerce can do to make your stay pleasant and profitable, it would 
be our pleasure to do it. Mr. Hoover tells us, and if anybody in this 
country knows, it is Mr. Hoover, that a large part of the world is lit- 
erally starving to death, and that the food question equally with the 
questions of munitions and men will settle the result of the war. It is, 
therefore, particularly fitting that your Convention should have met 
at this time, for your organization is a powerful one for the conserva- 
tion of the food which our own country and our allies so much need. 
I trust and believe that your deliberations will be-of great value to 
you personally and of equally great value to the country as a whole. 

The greetings of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts will be ex- 
tended to you by His Excellency Governor McCall. 


THE GOVERNOR’S WELCOME. 


GOVERNOR McCALL: Mr. President and Delegates of the National 
Canners Association: An occasion like this is surely one that justi- 
fies, indeed requires the Governor of the Commonwealth to pull away 
from his ordinary duties in order to come here and extend to you the 
greetings of the Commonwealth and our wishes that you may have a most 
successful Convention. Massachusetts is known as a great producer 
of food. I doubt if we raise more than one-fourth of the food that 
we consume in the Commonwealth, but it is an encouragement to us 


We will now sing the “Star-Spangled 
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and there is a certain nutritive value in it, to have men and women 
come here from outside who really raise a great part of the food 
that we consume. - 

Now there is one particular feature of your work which strongly 
commends itself to all of us, and that is that you are more especially 
engaged in the conservation of food than any other class of men or 
women; because you make available to us throughout the whole year 
those foods which are perishable, and which if they were not treated 
by you and preserved, would quickly spoil and would be of no use 
whatever. As the Chaplain has said in his—if I may be permitted to 
say so——his very eloquent invocation, which but for the proprieties 
of the occasion would have caused us to applaud—victories are not 
merely won upon battlefields. Victories are won upon the farms and 
in the workshops, and you gentlemen and ladies are contributing very 
greatly in order to help us win the victory in the war in which we 
are now engaged. We have food enough in the United States for the 
people of this country. We could live and live wastefully; but it 
involves upon us to feed the great nations who are calling upon us—- 
whose sons are fighting by the side of our sons. It is necessary for 
us to prevent all waste, for waste is the mother of want, and a man 
who will waste food cannot complain if he is ultimately in want, and 
it is for us to supply great quantities of food to those people across 
the ocean to keep them from starving. Now, we have wheatless days 
and meatless days and all kinds of days from which something is 
subtracted, but we have not yet really begun to deny ourselves. ‘I 
know of no bill of fare anywhere at any place where I have taken 
lunch or dined that is not generous and ample. We could cut off 
things that we are consuming, we can spare more to send across the 
ocean to our Allies and all the peonvle of the country should co-operate 
with you, whose study is to conserve the food by preserving it. and 
we should co-operate with you in order to save food without uselessly 
wasting it. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I am glad to he here today to say 
one word of greeting to you from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
I trust that you may in your deliberations here arrive at policies of 
action which mav make your work even more effective next year than 
it was during the past vear. And while we hope this war is not 
going to continue very long, yet we must be nprepared for a long 
war. We must work and save and rroduce food as if the war were 
=zoing to continue for years and by doing that we will make the war 
a shorter war than it otherwise would be. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I welcome you in your good work 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harriman): The greetings of Boston 
be extended by His Honor Mayor Andrew J. Peters. 


THE MAYOR’S WELCOME. 


MAYOR |PETERS: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen and 
Guests: We all welcome you to our city. Your presence here is a 
pleasure to us and I want, in behalf of the City of Boston, to extend 
to vou all its most cordial greetings, and to say to you one and all 
thet vou are welcome here with us now as you will be always. It is 
particularly interesting that you are here as a meeting of a great 
association, which has for its object the preservation of food. No 
gethering at this time no public gathering of anv nature, can meet 
withont having in it the deen significance underlying its deliberations 
on account of the war. We cannot, if we would. divest ourselves from 
the great and vital questions that are coming into our daily life, from 
the fact that this countrv is engaged in a war. The old factor in a 
war was the soldier. but today we see that that soldier at the 
battle front to be made effective must be supnorted at home by or- 
ganizations intricate and comnlex. There must be a mechanical organi- 
zation supnivine him with weapons and with munitions and supply- 
ing him with exrensive apnaratus. In addition there must be. at 
all times. a complex and com~lete organization for supplving him with 
food. We are onlv enabled to keep the great armies which we must 
kee~ at far distant nlaces by having food brought to them. That food 
must be brought in vesse's and it must he prenared in such manner 
that it ean be laid before him in a wholesome state. The soldiers who 
are fighting for us and for democracy at the front must have plenty 
of wholesome food, Everybody can do something in this organization 
and to no peovle does it remain a more important part in this war than 
those who are organizing and helning to conserve and preserve our 
food. to render it so effective to our reople at home that they can 
sunrlv more to our Allies and send food to our army at the front. That 
you are doing and vou have a great duty in this national crisis and 
one which we all feel sure vou are going to carrv out with suecess. 
And we must show that snirit of American independence and initiative 
which vou rarticularlv have always disnlayved. 

I wart von ta remember. too, we not onlv welcome vou here now 
but the welcome is a continuing one. Boston will always be ready with 
the eordial hands of hosnitalitv to von each and all, 7 

Fe heve here aronnd vs many noints of interest. As we are now 
fighting the battle for demoersev abrood we have here all about us 
points of interest where the battle of democracy was fought when the 
first few soldiers of our conntry raised the flag of lihertvy a century 
end more ago. You have here Concord, Lexington. Bunker Hill, the old 
North Chureh—von have around us here manv of the svmbols and many 
of the places that are interwoven with our country’s history. You 
will find them all interesting and vou will find too a warm-hearted 
greetine fram our peorle here in Boston. 

When this war is over I want von to remember that Boston is a 
great nort. It is doine and hos done in the vast the most business of 
anv of our ports ontside of New Vork. T want vou to bear in mind 
that its ereat transportation facilities will offer here a port for vou to 
shin throneh to every anarter of the glohe. We have now new docks, 
new and improved transnortation facilities and we are now engaged in 
perfecting our organizations so that from the nort of Boston we shall 
offer you shipring facilities to take vour goods into manv markets 
of the world where I know thev will he found at the close of hostili- 
ties. Do not forget the nort of Boston when you look for facilities for 
sending your goods abroad. 

am sorry that I shall not be with vou the rest of the afternoon 
but T have to attend a meeting of the City Council in a matter that 
requires immediate attention, so that I must ask vou to excuse me. 
T_ wish TI could he here and listen to the manv interesting and vital 
ideas that are going to be rresented. But I want to thank von for the 
greeting and I want to again tell vou that vou must feel that Roston 
is not only resdv today but is always ready to give you a hearty 
weleame one and all. 

THE CHATRMAN (Mr. Harriman): The resnonse of vour Assori- 
ation to the address of weleome bv Governar McCall and Mayor Peters 
will be delivered by your Vice-President, Mr. Frank Gerber. 


will 


VICE-PRESIDENT GERBER RESPONDS. 


VICE-PRESIDENT GERBER: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Some of you making your first visit to Boston, the hub of 
the intellectual universe, may feel as I once felt, and as I am feeling 
now I may say, more or less in awe of the Bostonian. There may be 
a feeling that he is cold and reserved and not easily approachable. 
But I want to relate to you a little incident, one of my earlier 
visits to Boston which demonstrated that my preconceived notions 
were entirely wrong, in fact, that the opposite is true, that he Bos- 
tonian, or at least this particular one, was not ony easily approach- 
able but that he welcomed the visitor with a glad hand and told him 
of his good fortune and made no mention of his trcubles, so I concluded 
that he had none. I started forth from my hotel early in the morning - 
seeking the wholesale grocery district, and after wandering about 
through a maze of narrow crooked streets, alleys and lanes I finally 
became totally lost and looking out for a source of inspiration I saw 
across the street an open doorway screened by a pair of wicker doors. 
They have them in other places too. Crossing the street to get on 
the other side I encountered a very large man emerging from the 
swinging doors. There was a glad light in his eye and a miniature 
Niagara in his beard and with this characteristic gesture he greeted 
me. He said I am feeling mighty fine this morning, and I naturally 
responded in kind, and I said “that is fire. What did you do?” He 
suid, I'll {tell you I am the only man in my line of business in Bos- 
ton and |business has been pretty fair lately, I made a dollar and 
twenty-fife cents this morning.” That was interesting, and thinking 


Secretary FRANK E. GORRELL, Re-Elected 
The Man of the House, untiring, omnipresent 


possibly his idea might be used in other lines of business, I made in- 
quiry and it developed the fact that his exclusive line was doing an 
express business with a wheelbarrow. 

There is another trait of the Bostonian that many of you have 
found who call upon the wholesale grocers, and those of you who 
have not called will find it, and that is a fine spirit of loyalty. I am 
pleased to say that I have met in Boston a different reception than 
I have met in some other jobbing cities, different in two ways. I have 
been welcomed—given a chair at the right-hand of the throne and a 
good cigar and an opportunity to tell my story, and afterwards I 
have been turned down very gracefully with the statement—‘Bill 
Jones has supplied me for many years and I must be loyal to Bill 
because Bill has been loyal to me.” I think that to my mind is 
one of the outstanding traits of the Bostoniaan as I have known him. 

So friends, with that idea of the Bostonian I am pleased to speak 
in behalf of this industry in response to the words of welcome 80 
cordially uttered, and to accept in behalf of this Association the 
hospitality so courteously tendered; because it seems to me that the 
selection of this historic city for this, our eleventh annual conven- 
tion, is particularly fine in view of the dominant idea in the minds of 
the men gathered here today, an idea which when given collective ex- 
pression will be a most potent influence for good in this time of national 
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All Tomato Seed is very, very short. 
BUY QUICK. 


Preparedness 


This does not alone refer to a large Army or Navy, but as well to 


tll Securing Seeds 


Several varieties of Tomato Seeds used by Canners we are now sold out of, and all others are in 
very short supply, and if not purchased very soon reliable stock will all be bought up by those who 


look ahead, those who study preparedness. And of the Sorts of Seeds used by Canners, look how Peas, 
Beans and Sugar Corn have jumped up in value. 


These remarks, however, apply especially to TOMATO SEEDS, particularly to those reliable 
stocks, as sold by 


Landreths 


But, can any Canner, whose success in business depends entirely upon the guality of the Seeds he sows, 
be so blind to his own interests as to sow questionable Seed? He had better pay $20 a pound 
for good reliable Seed than sow bad Seeds given to him. 


The varities of Tomato Seed which Landreths offer are as follows, to which prices are attached, 
four of which are sold out and all others will be very soon: 


These prices cancel all prices made previous to this date. 


$5.50 Landreths’ Red Rock 110 Days $8.00 
Sold Out 110 
8.00 110 


THE ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE PUTTING UP IN QUARTER 
AND HALF-POUND CARTON CARDBOARD SEALED PACKAGES 
Our 1917 crops of Tomato Seed are so limited that we are sold out of Landreths’ Red Rock, Chalk’s Jewel and Favorite. 
No doubt some of our competitors, seeing these prices, will] underbid them, but that makes not a particle of difference to us. 
There are our prices, and they will not be changed. Any one is at liberty to purchase our seeds or not, as they see fit 
Notice that none of them are Factory Saved Seeds. None of them have been saved by Speculators in Tomato Seed, of which 
there are hundreds. 
Every Seed of every variety has been grown on Bloomsdale Farms the past season of 1917. 
The Landreth and Delaware Beauty are hummers. Rend the testimonials of crop 1917 
Do not fail to order at once. Seeds when once sold cannot be made in new supply like nails. 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms D. LANDRETH SEED CO. | 
Established 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Wild cat stocks can be bought at any time at any price. . | 
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emergency. My messa~e today is simply a message of -»preciation, but 
1 cannot forego the opportunity to express my conception of the domi- 
nant idea—the big idea to which we are to give collective expression.- 
My conception of this idea is a demonstration on loyalty—a demonstra- 
tion first to be measured in thousands of cars, a demonstration next to 
be measured in millions of cans, and finally one little can for the 
Kaiser. 

THE CHAIRMAN (Mr. Harriman): 
over to your President. 

The orchestra then beautifully rendered the ‘“Miserere’ from “Il 
Trovatore.” 

THE PRESIDENT: I have no doubt you would like to listen to 
music like that all night. However, we must get along with the 
business of the afternoon. It is with great regret that I have to an- 
nounce that Mr. Whitmarsh, the President of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, was unable to be with us today. Mr. Whit- 
marsh has been loyally serving his country in connection with the 
Food Administration ever since last June. There is no man who has 
given more undevoted and unselfish service to the cause of the 
United States than has Mr. Whitmarsh. I wish he might have dele- 
gated somebody to speak for him on this occasion, but those he would 
delegate probably are engaged in the same kind of loyal and unsel- 
fish service in which he is engaged. And coming from the very next 
division of the Food Administration myself, 1 know I am_ speaking 
accurately when I say those men may properly be excused for not 
attending here, for the work they are doing goes on from early morn till 
late at night. ‘There are some clocks in the Food Administration 
Bureau. Some of them have stopped because there has not been time 
to wind them up, and some more of them will probably stop pretty 
soon, but the war goes on just the same. 

it is quite a large problem about which I am not going to say 
much at the present time. This evening I shall have an opportunity 
to say a few words, because Mr. Bentley, who was to speak for the 
Food Administration, unfortunately, is also absent today. He is 
in California doing work necessary there for the mobilization and co- 
ordination of industries that later on will be called upon to produce 
large quantities of food for our Army and Navy. We have, however, 
a representative from the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association, but 
there again we unfortunately have to say that Mr. McLaurin was 
detained at home by the death of a very dear friend and is therefore 
not present, but he has asked Mr. Vetter, the Secretary of their 
Association in Washington, to say a few words to us, and I take great 
pleasure at this moment, in introducing to you Mr, R. A. Vetter, the 
Secretary of the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association stationed in 
Washington. 


I will now turn the meeting 


SOUTHERN JOBBERS’ GREETINGS. 


MR. VETTER: Members of the Canners Association and Guests: 
My President has assigned to me a pleasant and unpleasant duty. 
The unpleasantness consists in having to announce, as already stated 
by our President, Mr. Burden, that Mr. McLaurin, the President of our 
Association, has been unable to come here to address you because of the 
serious illness and death of a very dear friend of his, and he has 
therefore delegated me to represent him here before you. The pleas- 
ant part of my task consists in that I bring to you the greetings of 
the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association and their members as well 
as those of the Southern wholesale grocers generally. The Southern 
Grocers Association is very fully conscious of the great work being 
done by the canners. Our business is closely connected with yours 
end we do not have to be told of that work. You are doubtless familiar 
with the work of the jobbers and are fully conscious that they too 
are rendering great services in these days. Now we must have, and 
we earnestly request that there be, co-operation between the jobber 
and the canner. In these days as you know great changes are being 
worked in the conduct and the methods of our business. There is 
virtually a revolution, and normal times or times that were normal 
prior to the war, are gone. What normal conditions will be after the war 
it is too early to attempt to conjecture, but we may be certain of one 
thing, and that is that normal times during the pre-war period will 
never again be normal. It is therefore necessary while considering 
the present methods and new changes coming up constantly not to 
decide for the future. Peace will bring official changes and we must 
realize that. Jobbers I am sure are conscious of it. 

We have, as you know, a very thriving association. Our member- 
ship consists of the Southern jobbers and I am proud to state that 
while at the time of the convention in Cleveland we had only six hun- 
dred members, now we have over eleven hundred. The work we are 
earrying on in Washington is purely food work, in the sense that the 
office is being conducted primarily and solely for the giving out of 
information in connection and co-operation with the Food Adminis- 
tration in the endeavor to carry out further its duties, 

The Southern Grocers are not wanting in patriotism and we know 
the Canners are not and it is therefore, with great pleasure that I have 
brought you the sincere wishes and commendations of the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers Association and other interests. I thank you. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR’S EFFORTS. 


THE PRESIDENT: One of the uppermost things in everybody's 
mind, at the present moment, is the labor problem as it will unfold 
itself the next year or rather later in this season. The Department of 
Labor has been making strenuous efforts to find a solution for some of 
the difficulties that are presented to those who are interested in agri- 
culture and there is a representative of that Department here today 
in the person of Mr. Fritchie, who has come here to speak to us. I 
am informed by those who have heard him at other places that he 
has really some points of value to present touching on this difficult 
problem and to a possible solution of it. 

Mr. Fritchie this afternoon will outline briefly some matters in 
connection with the Boys’ Working Reserves which is a part of the 
New Department of Labor he represents. 

MR. FRITCHIE: Last year, if you will recall, when we were 
discussing in the papers and privately whether or not to build steel 
or wooden ships we all agreed that steel ships were much to be prefer- 
red, but that the limiting element would be the production of steel. 
Therefore a meeting was called of the American Steel Institute, and at 
that meeting plans were devised which have remarkably speeded up the 
production of steel. At that meeting resolutions were passed and 
signed by the strenuous men in that industry, guaranteeing to Uncle 
Sam that he could have steel for the ships, guns and munitions that he 
needed. Gentlemen, the relation of the National Canners Association 


to the conduct of the war is just as vital and means just as much to 


the success in arms as did that resolution passed by the American 
Steel Institute. 


You will be, perhaps, interested to know just one incident of how 
story of Mr. Schwab. He 


they speeded up production. This is a 
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walked into the furnace department one evening and asked the fore- 
man how many “heats” he had run that day. The foreman said six 
heats, and Mr. Schwab took a piece of crayon and drew a great big 
figure “6” on the floor. That night when the night foreman came on 
he said to the day foreman: “Did anything happen today that I ought 
to know.” The day foreman said: “Yes, the big boss was here.” ‘What 
did he do?” “He asked how many heats I ran today, and I told him, 
and he drew that figure 6 there.” The next morning when the day 
foreman came on there was a great big figure ‘7’ there, and that night 
when the night foreman came on again there was a great big figure 
“8.” The result of it was that by Saturday night of that week there 
was a great big figure “9’’ chalked there. They were making nine heats 
i day instead of six as they had been at the start. And in thirty days 
they had actually doubled the capacity of the plant. A remarkable 
achievement, and it is with that spirit that I hope you will go back 
to your respective cities and locaiities, with the determination to assist 
your growers and lend them your full co-operation in increasing their 
output, and then making use of every bit of available labor you can get 
a hold of to conserve that food. That is the responsibility that is 
before you. 

It has just been reported that Germany has concluded a peace with 
the Republic of Ukraine. Ukraine controls the wheat fields of Rus- 
sia and does not that impress you with the idea that it is a great peril 
to the Allied Nations, because with the food supply of Russia to draw 
on, and with the submarine terror the difficulties of the Entente Allies 
are greatly increased? The Entente will not lack for men. They will 
not lack for munitions. We have all the men needed and we can pro- 
duce aH the munitions. We have more steel and more ammunition 
than Germany can produce, but the food is the problem. 

A few nights ago I was invited to a little tete-a-tete party, you 
might call it. Present there was an artist, a bachelor-banker, a Latin 
school teacher, an army officer and an actress. Coming out of an 
atmosphere of feverish war activities all day long and sitting down and 
listening to them discuss some subject it almost made me explode. 
After discussing various pictures, they were looking at a reproduc- 
tion of Mona Lisa, and they began to discuss her smile. “Do you know,” 
said the bachelor, “I never cared for that picture particularly because 
she is so ugly, I would not say ugly, but so common looking, don’t you 
know.” And the actress said: “I always thought she had a rather 
insincere smile.’ And the Latin teacher agreed that her smile was 
rather sardonic. And I went home and I said: “How in a time like 
this, with disease and famine all over the earth people can pick and 
criticise an insincere or sardonic smile on the face of a madonna is 
beyond me.” 

We have one job today, and that is to lick the Kaiser, and every- 
thing else must and shall be subordinated to that, We have no busi- 
ness to think of anything else than making war, absolutely no other 
business and every industry and every agency we have in this coun- 
try must be bended to that end of winning the war. 

ow with regard to food production, we all realize the limiting ele- 
ment in labor. During 1916 thousands of farm laborers were attracted 
to the city by high wages. That drift from the farm to the city con- 
tinued last year. In addition, thousands of farmers’ sons enlisted in 
the National Guard and the Army and Navy and furthermore a never- 
ending supply of recruits must be secured by the National Army so 
that as the war lengthens the labor problem on the farm will become 
more serious and in seeking a solution to that problem the United 
States Department of Labor has turned to the boys of from 16 to 21, 
boys not affected by the child labor laws and boys under the draft 
age, and to that end it is seeking to enroll as many as possible for 
food production. There are about five million boys in the United 
States under that age. Two million of those boys normally attend school 
in winter, and, therefore, are available for productive labor in sum- 
mer and we propose to make every one of those two million boys 
available for food production, and we propose to have them go and live 
and work on the farms and to go in concentration camps and work on 
the farms and in sanitary camps provided by the ecanners. where the 
boys will go from one section to another and harvest the crops as they 
ripen. That briefly is the plan. True most of the boys are inex- 
perienced and many people say if a city boy goes to the farm he will 
not make good, that he will destroy more than he wil!l produce and 
that he will attempt to run away and that they don’t want the boys 
out there. Let me tell you that we are getting now the new sense 
of values. Do you know—I know it is true because our attendants 
come- in Saturday with some vocational teachers seeking to solve the 
problem of supplyin® expert welders that we need in the shops and 
munitions factories. We have been told by Mr. Prosser that Germany 
has 80,000 expert acetylene gas welders. We have 5,000 who have weld- 
ed, but are not expert welders. We have only 400 expert welders. Our 
shipyards in the next six months must have 50,000, and our problem 
is to expand that supply of 400 expert welders into 50,000 expert weld- 
ers and to do it we are going to take street sweepers and clerks out of 
lawyers’ offices and any man who has muscle enoueh and we are going 
to teach him tentatively and it is not a question of whether he will 
make good, he has to make good. That is the wav with the boys. the 
have to make good every one of them, and they will. We put it up 
to them like this: There is hardly a boy who will go to a farm next 
summer who could not make a great deal more money in the cities, 
but here is the answer. The young men in the armies, thousands 
of them, are getting $30 a month who if they were back home could 
make from $100 to $125 a month, but they without grumbling are mak- 
ing that sacrifice for you and your mother and father and your home. 
and it is up to you to make an equal sacrifice for them. And they do 
not turn you down. We are signing up in 41 States in which this or- 
ganization has begun and the boys are signing up by the thousands 
and this is the idea, to substitute for the man, and the boys go to the 
country making the sacrifice filled with patriotism and with the idea 
of substituting for a man because it is every boy’s ambition to be a 
man some day, and when that boy goes to the country with those ideas 
he will make good. Nobody can doubt that. I might use another 
illustration. In New England today 400,000 women are working. They 
are working as mechanics in munitions factories. When the war broke 
out, England onlv had 300 women mechanics. Now have those women 
made good as mechanics. Here is the answer. Those women have 
produced the shells that held the Germans back. If a woman ean learn 
to be a mechanic, a bov can learn to be a farmer. He won’t make a 
very valuable hand at first, but he will as time goes on so that all we 
have to do is to overcome an inherent skenticism. When the farmer 
overcomes that, when you make him forget that, and take the boy 
up the boy will make good as a farm laborer and by so doing he 
is rendering as important service within the limits of his power as 
does the mechanic who takes a green man and makes a welder or as 
do the vocational teachers who take a lot of women and make mechan- 
ics out of them. I have a message from Mr. Hall, the National Direc- 
tor of Reserves and the Assistant Secretary of Labor. Mr. Hall refers 
to the health of the boys and that is one subject upon which I desire 
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to touch briefly. I shall talk upon it more at length tomorrow, but 
I want to say a few words now. Last summer some of our experi- 
ences in the canning factory districts were not all that could be de- 
sired. In a number of places the living quarters were unsanitary 
and when you take boys away from home where they do not have 
to work, those boys are going to demand decent accommodations, de- 
cent meals and furthermore he must have it at a minimum of expense. 
Here is a telegram from Mr, Hall, greetings from the Washington 
Headquarters to the National Canners Association: “Will be glad to 
co-operate with the Association with the hope that the Association 
will recommend that when boys are required healthful and suitable 
living quarters will be provided at the plant.” I leave this for the 
Chairman. 

This organization has gone into 41 States. 
is the Boys’ Working Reserves. In some of the States they have a 
slightly different name, but they are all affiliated members so that 
they are really one. I have here a number of pamphlets setting forth 
how we can make boy power count. And on the back of the pamph- 
let is a list of the names of the States with the addresses of these 
Reserve Orders. I wish all of you would come up and take one of 
these as they give you full information. 

Now one other thing. In Indiana our growers have a definite as- 
surance from the State Board of Education that these boys who attend 
school will be released from service during the planting and harvest- 
ing season and on the strength of that message many canners advised 
the state officers that they were able to get a larger increase of acreage 
from the growers. A short passage from a letter that I have here: 
“Il am glad to advise that 7,000 boys between 16 and 21 years of age 
have signed pledges obligating themselves to engage in agricultural 
work during the spring and summer. State boards of highest recom- 
mendation have sent to all of the people advising them that there 
will be an abundance of labor and that the grower can be assured 
of the labor during the harvesting season.” With that assurance 
there is no excuse for the grower not to plant a full crop. He is 
not a patriot if he allows his land to lie fallow. Many farmers are dis- 
couraged because their boys have gone off and enlisted, but if the 
farmers do not increase in acreage they are not doing their duty. 


Now, in many villages you will find retired farmers who have 
not worked for ears. This is a year when every farmer should go out 
and get patriotic and do everything he can. 

I think this problem can be solved by bubilding up the local public 
sentiment which will make any farmer or any retired farmer feel un- 
comfortable if he is not producing something. 

In conclusion I want to congratulate every man who lives in this 
great hour. All of you realize that the motive which make men in- 
dustrious today is different from what it was yesterday. Before we 
entered this war the motive which prompted industry was_ personal 
gain. Today the motive which prompts industry is patriotism: Win 
this war. That is the sole motive. The measure of a man before was 
his work, his personal gain. The measure of the man today is service, 
and service is never rendered except at a sacrifice; and it is in this 
spirit that I hope you will go to your growers and insist that they 
increase their acreage, and tell them that the boys will be ready to 
harvest when the harvest time comes, and will be ready to help them 
plant if they will try to teach them and make decent laborers out of 
them. And when you go back to your different States take this message 
and get busy on the job. Remember the Kaiser is not sleeping; he is 
working twenty-four hours out of every twenty-four and until we 
come to feel that way, in our hearts, we cannot hope to win the war. 

THE PRESIDENT. That is a right illuminating message that we 
have received. I received an announcement from New York, this morn- 
ing, that the Assembly Bill introduced, providing a compulsory labor 
law for the assignment of able-bodied males between 18 and 55 years 
of age not regularly and continually employed, to work in occupations 
carried on by the State and private employers during the war when the 
Governor determines by proclamation that it is necessary. I am glad 
that New York has decided that everybody has to do his bit at this 
time. I may say that there are other States in the Union that have 
already taken action equivalent to this. Maryland has had this on her 
statute books for some time, and in Louisiana, I heard Judge Barker, 
of the Food Administration, tell how in the closing hours of the Legis- 
lature, and the Legislature only meets once in two years—just think 
what a delightful thing that is—in the closing hours of the Legislature, 
in the small hours of the morning, they passed a rule that every man 
between the ages, I think of 18 and 55, was to be given three alternatives 
—either he was to enlist in the Army or Navy of the United States, or 
else he was to show that he was engaged in a gainful occupation, or 
at least In an attempt to be gainful, or else he was to declare himself 
a vagrant and go to jail. And the next morning some wealthy friends, 
who had not done much work for the last few years, came to his office 
and said: “Judge, what crazy thing is this you have put over us?” 
“Just what it says,” said the judge. “Do you suppose we will pay any 
attention to that?” said they. ‘We'll go out and show you.” He said: 
“You do as you please. It is the law of the State.” But three or four 
hours after that those men came back one by one and they said: “Judge, 
you are dead right. Find us a job.’ 

It comes in the order of business for you to listen to the addresses 
of the presidents of the various associations that are represented at 
this Convention and as President of the National Canners Association 
and Allied Inénstries, I will read you my address. 


The official name of it 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HENRY BURDEN, 
CONVENTION, 1918. 


Members of the National Canners Association and its Allied Indus- 
tries and Associations: 

Nineteen hundred seventeen will ever be memorable as the year 
in which the people of the United States realize their obligations to 
humanity and freely, cheerfully and enthusiastically accepted the bur- 
den of self-sacrifice entailed by such realization. 

It is fitting that this body should pause for a moment in solemn 
thought at this, the opening period of its session, and consider how 
favored the canning industry is in being made trustees for so large a 
part in the hallowed trust of feeding the world. Daily it becomes more 
evident that the present struggle is a war of food and that food will win 
the war. It is a joy and an inspiration to feel that, in the sacred task of 
making the world safe for democracy, the abilities of the canneries of 
the United States will play a vital part. 

It is fitting, too, with thankful hearts, to turn back to the infancy 
of the National Canners Association and grasp hands with the men 
who made possible this trusteeship and who today are still serving the 
organization with fidelity and devotion. They had a vision, and we 
are the beneficiaries of their foresight and inspiration; modestly and 
unassumingly they wrought, and the industry will never forget the 
names of Bailey, Crary, Gorrell, Haserot, Orem, Roach and Sears. 


BOSTON 
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At the threshold of the season of nineteen eighteen we find the 
canning Industry mobilized and ready to conserve for humanity even 
greater quantities of food than ever before. Following a pack of four 
billion cans in 1916, the output in 1917 will reach probably six billion, 
and tin plate makers are now being asked to anticipate a demand of 
seven billion in 1918. Production to care for this enormous demand 
is being daily vigilantly visualized by the Committee on Conservation 
of Tin plate appointed in August last by Food Administrator Hoover 
in co-operation with the Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce. The 
world’s supply of pig tin and palm oil, vital necessities in the produc- 
tion of tin plate, are also under strict review and control. Thus every 
precaution and forethought is being taken that your industry may 
be provided with containers. 

he embargo placed last autumn upon exportation of seed peas, 
at the request of the Food Administrator, has resulted in retaining in 
this country for planting many thousand bushels of select seed that 
— would have gone abroad for food and its productivity there- 

y los 
The Canning Industry has now truly become a public servant and 
utility. As such it is fitting that uniform methods should character- 
ize its management. Nineteen eighteen will see firmly installed a Stand- 
ard Classification of Accounts, the result of long and faithful effort on 
the part of the Committee on Cost Accounting under the able leadership 
of Mr. Walter J. Sears as chairman. The System has been carefully 
reviewed by the Accountancy Division of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and, as all dealings with Government Purchasing and Regulatory 
Agencies will be based on its principles, it is necessary that each canner 
shall forthwith adopt it. The resulting orderly knowledge of produc- 
tion costs, by permitting intelligent comparisons, will place the indus- 
try on a sound, profitable and self-respeecting basis, making it possible 
to interest and secure additional capital for healthy expansion. - 

Such expansion should proceed ogy ae | along lines of increased 
factory warehouse capacity with heating facilities, so that, in times of 
abundant crops surpluses may be safely housed at point of produc- 
tion where land is relatively ene and rent and taxes low. One great 
weakness of the industry today is the necessity that producers move 
goods to market at inopportune times because, through lack of proper 
warehouses, there is fear of damage by frost and dampness. Even- 
tually we may look forward to the day when the Canneries will be the 
reservoirs from which the country shall draw a continuous supply of 
food, with surplus stores safely housed in periods of abundance to be 
drawn upon as equalizers in years of diminished production. 

Early in the war President Wilson, with great foresight, requested 
Mr. Herbert Hoover to accept the responsibility of mobilizing the food 
supply of the United States. It is well known how efficiently Mr. Hoover 
has discharged his ‘trust. 

From the outset the Canning Industry was recognized as an impor- 
tant element in the sources of food supply, and a Division of the 
Food Administration was devoted to it. he conduct of this Division, 
under the able leadership of Mr. C. H. Bentley, has resulted in untold 
benefit to the industry in organizing and moulding its possibilities into 
effective homogeneous action, making it a unit in conserving large sup- 
plies of most valuable food. 

During the coming season canners will be enabled to more effect- 
ively and satisfactorily meet the demands of the Government Depart- 
ments through the Division of Co-ordination of Purchase of the U. S. 
Food Administration. This body assists the Government Purchasing 
Agencies in locating and obtaining food supplies. During the past 
season it has given evidence of its extreme usefulness and its ability to 
secure ample quantities of articles needed, with economy and satisfac- 
tion to both buyers and sellers. Canners cannot overestimate the value 
of the devoted and unselfish services rendered to both Government and 
industry by Mr. E. O. Heyl and his assistants, 

he operation of the Rules and Regulations of the Licensing Sys- 
tem of the Food Administration will be much more beneficially felt 
in 1918 than in the short enforcement period of 1917. The stabilizing 
and protecting influence of the ordinances is becoming daily better un- 
derstood, and unconscious mobilization is taking place both in pro- 
ductive and distributive channels. It has been the effort to leave 
undisturbed desirable trade customs, but, on the other hand, to deal 
fearlessly and emphatically with unfair and undesirable practices that 
have crept in as results of actions on the part of unscrupulous and 
irresponsible individuals. 

Inspection of canneries, raw material, manufacturing methods and 
finished product under the direction of designated officers or inspec- 
tors of the National Canners Association has been extended to the 
Sardine packing industry of the Pacific Coast and, it is expected, will 
be further put in operation in several other localities this season where 
fruits and vegetables from the bulk of the output. It is purposed to 
enlarge this most valuable system of improving and upholding quality 
as rapidly as possible. The limitation comes chiefly from the difficulty 
of securing satisfactory personnel for inspectors. Canners generally 
are quote ready to accept the principle and defray the cost of inspection. 

The important research work in the field of Bacterial Food Poison- 
ing, undertaken by Dr. M. J. Rosenau under the auspices of Harvard 
University, was begun in March, 1917, and will be continued as exnected 
during 1918 and probably 1919. This work has attracted the attention 
of professional and scientific men throughout the country and abroad 
and is destined to obtain widest publicity when results are sufficiently 
advanced to properly permit of their publication. It is hoped that every 
member of the Association will, at some time during his present visit 
to Boston, take the opportunity to inspect the laboratory at the Har- 
vard Medical School where his investigation is in progress and per- 
sonally inspect this intelligent effort to ascertain the truth about many 
important facts upon which medical literature has heretofore not been 
entirely clear, 

During the past year perhaps nothing has been more uncertain than 
the question of labor. The industry has had to take its chances in the 
market in competition with others and prices heretofore undreamed of 
have had to be met. The Association early requested the assistance of 
the Department of Labor, and such aid as was possible was given to 
our members. 

There are pending in Congress four bills that, if passed, may be 
of real assistance to the Canning Industry in helping to improve the 
labor situation. It is strongly recommended that each member of the 
Association get in touch with his representatives in Congress and ascer- 
tain the exact details of the proposed measures. Such evidence of in- 
terestedness will accomplish wonders in moulding sentiment in favor 
of the proposed legislation and also will result in better co-operation 
between the people and those that they have delegated to make their 
laws. It is the plain duty of all at this time to take active part in the 
se of government and not sit at one side and launch destructive 
criticism. 

It is a great pleasure to mention the cordial relations that have 
continued to exist between the National Wholesale Grocers Association, 
the Southern Wholesale Grocers Association, and the National Can- 
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NAIL-LESS BOX STRAPPING 


40 boxes per hour per man 


$.0234 per box (No. 2 Case) material 
COST 0075 ** labor 


Sirapped with 
Sfgnode System 


Approved and accepted for export shipments, including canned vegetables, 
fruits, milk, meats, etc. Write us for information and samples. Our sales- 
men will demonstrate the superiority of SIGNODE NAIL-LESS BOX STRAPPING. 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INC. 


143 Liberty St., 108 W. Late St., 1011 Chestnut St., 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PHILAVELPHIA, PA. 
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PINBAPPLE PINEAPPLE 
SIZER CORER 
1918 


This machi reprezents the last 
word in efficient coring ma:hin- 
ery. Why? Because it furnishes 
all the power to d the work. It 
is only necessary to center the 


Above cut represents the latest 
idea for pineapple sizer. The 
sizing tube is made of ste+l which 
gives the bet cut ing edge, note 


pine on and pin,—press the 

that it is long, this gives a clean cut without breaking lever, and the machine cores and 

the skin into pieces, the cutters cut the skin into three delivers pine to chute. th n comes to a stop. ready for another. 

; __ Sections, ready for the skin cieaning machine. Owing 3a the fact that it is a power machine a woman can orerate it 
_This machine has four spindles. operating as a turret, the operator as well as a man. Machine is built to stand heavy and continuous wear 
simply places the pine on these spindles as they come a ound, the and is guaranteed to do the work in a satisfactory manver. 
machine sizes the pine, thesized portion passing through the large spindle. Capacity 10.000 to 15.000 a day 
Capacity 15.000 to 20.000 a day 
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ners Association. The past year has brought many problems but it 
is believed that through the generous co-operation of Mr. Theodore 
F. Whitmarsh and Mr. J. H. McLaurin, the presidents of the respective 
organizations, all of them have been satisfactorily solved. 

Our relations with the Machinery and Supplies Association bhawe 
continued their unbroken tenor and we degire to call particular atten- 
tion to the energy and courage of its president, Mr. C. M. Ams, in his 
steadfast endeavor to insure a satisfactory machinery exhibit in the face 
of almost insurmountable difficulties, 

To President Joseph Keevers of the National Canned Foods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers Association we desire to express our appreciation 
for the hearty co-operation received from his organization and for the 
vleasant relations that have existed mutually throughout the year. ; 

Our sincere thanks are further due those of all associations who have 
served on our Joint Conference Committee. Most valuable work has 
been done, and it is believed it is the wish of all that this committee 
shall be continued. 

During the year there has been a. gratifying increase in member- 
ship and this fact has enabled the Association to keep its finances in a 
healthy condition. Although no salaries have been increased since war 
was declared, nevertheless the expense of ordinary operation is very 
much greater than heretofore. All are urged to present the advantages 
of the Association to those that are eligible and are not yet members 
and request that they give serious consideration to joining. 

There have been the usual State Association meetings throughout 
the year and your president has fortunately been able to attend a large 
proportion of them. 
si, he popularity and efficiency of the respective Sections has been 
again demonstrated. The Secretary will indicate the formation of sev- 
eral new Sections. 

The Report of Secretary Gorrell is especially commended to your 
faithful study. Almost immediately after the adjournment of the 
Convention of 1917 at Cleveland there began a series of events that would 
have completely annihilated one less competent than your invaluable 
officer. In his report you will see portrayed every step of the re- 
markable service he has so tactfully, wonderfully and forcefully ren- 
dered. 

Fellow Canners and Associates, for he has served you all, no 
material compensation can properly recompense Frank E. Gorrell for 
what he has done for you the past year; instead let us all try to 
model our lives upon the patient, self-sacrificing, thoughtful, tactful. 
yet always reasonably forceful and eternally cheerful pattern of his 
own and we may perhaps feel sure he will appreciate the intention as a 
fitting expression of our affectionate esteem: : 

The following are the recommendations of the President: 


1. That the present Committee on Cost Accounting be continued 
under the title Committee on Classification of Accounts, and that their 
function be to direct the introduction and adoption of the Standard 
Classification of Accounts. 

2. That the work of preparing definitions of standards of quality 
be given continued serious attention during the coming year and at 
least tentative definitions for different grades of corn and tomatoes 
be suggested by committees from the ‘sections concerned. 

3. hat in view of the probable increase in our export trade at 
the close of the war we repeat our assertion that the introduction and 
adoption of the metric system of weights and measures is of the highest 
importance and we suggest that this matter be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Scienific Research for vigorous action. 

4. That the Intra-State Organization be continued as it has shown 
its usefulness during the year past by eliminating conflicting dates o> 
meeting of the various State Associations. E 

5. That the system of inspection of canneries, raw materials, meth- 
ods of manufacture and finished product under the control and direc- 
tion of the National Canners Association be extended as rapidly as 
possible and that the responsibility of such extension, as heretofore, rest 
with the Committee on Sanitation and Inspection. 

The Secretary’s report, in printed form, was distributed, and read, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY, BOSTON CONVENTION, 1918. 


To the Members of the National Canners Association and its Sup- 
orters: 

This Seaert eonfirms the prophecy of its predecessor presented 
at the Cleveland convention: “Not within the recollection of the pres- 
ent generation have there been such conditions.” Caution was_ the 
uppermost thought of the thousands of canners who attended the Cleve- 
land Convention, and, with forethought, the canning industry ‘has made 
un enviable reputation. The patriotic resolutions, the one hundred 
per cent backing and loyalty to the country in an hour of need, have 
brought home to the world of industries that the canner is in the 
forefront of the battle and during the war carries heavy responsibili- 
ties. It is his duty to be foremost in food conservation, and well has 
he met this duty. 

With the echo of the Cleveland Convention enthusiasm still ring- 
ing in his ears, each canner returned to his individual work and 
strained every effort to meet his responsibility to his country. With- 
out previous notice he was suddenly called upon to furnish enormous 
quantities of all kinds of canned products for the Army and the Navy 
and other branches of the Government, and at. the same time see that 
the civilian population was also well fed. 


It is unnecessary to bring to mind the strain of the canning sea- 
son of 1917. Embarrassed by a shortage of supplies, harassed by rail- 
road embargoes and labor conditions, it seemed unkind that nature 
should also deal its blow. Despite all these hindrances, however, there 
are record packs of all staples, and but for these packs there would be 
insufficient food in this country today. 

It is fair to state that the National Canners Association, on ac- 
count of its central location and the foresight of its many excellent 
executive officials, as a matter of course, was in the forefront in help- 
ing this nation to prepare for war. As time permitted, there have been 
numerous boards and other agencies organized by the Government 
to take care of the existing and anticipated conditions which in the 
start fell eollectively on this organization. Many times the strain was 
at breakin- point but, fortunately, the Association survived it and is 
today stronger and better equipned than ever before. 

This report would be lacking if it did not chronicle the loyal sup- 
port that the canners have given the Association. Many times they were 
requested to carry through propositions that were not fully under- 
stood and there was not time to explain them. It has been said by a 
most prominent Government official of the United States that if all 
oher industries had resronded as promptly and intelligently as did 
the canners this country would be on a far better war basis than it is. 

The location of the main office of the Association in Washington 
gave early and ample opportunities for consultation with the differ- 
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ent Government officials who are charged. with the conduct of the war. 
lt seems strange, but nevertheless true, that there were men high in 


. authority in the Government who did not realize the enormous output 


of the canning industry nor the necessity for stimulating it in every pos- 
sible way. A program of education was necessary; and this involved 


many infinitely nice details in order to bring a proper realization of the 
necessary food conservation. 


There was also a disposition{ at the outbreak of the war to attempt 
to work out scientific feeding on the caloric system. However, com- 
mon sense prevailed, and the consumer is free to follow the inclination of 
taste instead of capsule nutrition. Human nature, if let alone, win 
through its palate seek a well-balanced ration and the health of the 
country will then be assured. 

It is the sad dutv of this office to chronicle the death of two mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee: Mr. Friend .F. Wiley, of Indiana, and 
Mr. H. Hegerle, of Minnesota. ‘These useful citizens have gone 
to the Great Beyond and are sadly missed by their associates, for both 
were just in the prime of their usefulness. 


Our War President. 


The Association points with pride to its list of chief executives, 
und last but not least of these is its present President, Mr. Henry 
Burden. He has assumed the responsibilities that the extraordinary 
demands have placed upon the Association, and has shown rare tact 
and judgment in va toe | formulate policies to meet war conditions. He 
has practically sacrificed his private business for the good of his coun- 
try and, incidentally, for the canning industry. The avalanche of new 
work required his ~resence in Washington a considerable portion of his 
time v~ to the period when he accepted a place in the Food Adminis- 
tration. His excellent work there is appreciated -by every canner who 
has come in contact with it. heerful, resourceful, painstaking, he 
leads. How can an industry under such generalship fail ? 


Charles H. Bentley. 


It is not inappropriate at this time to pay a tribute to Mr. C. H. 
Bentley, the chief of the canned foods division of the Food Adminis- 
tration. His familiarity with the entire canning industry, coupled 
with ability, honesty, and integrity, qualify him to serve his country 
so well. In this connection, several other canners have also unselfishly 
given their time and their talents in a most worthy manner. 


Tin Plate. 

Early in February, 1917, there was an apparent shortage of tin 
plate and other supplies for the canning industry. A preliminary in- 
vestigation of this shortage seemed to place the responsibility on em- 
bargoes which were enforced by railroads. 

Conditions were so grave that the assistance of Secretary Houston 
of the Department of Agriculture and Secretary Redfield of the De- 
partment of Commerce was invited. These two secretaries presented 
a joint letter to the American Railway Association requesting priority 
for ol kinds of canners’ supplies. Relief was immediate, but not per- 
manent. 

Further investigation by the two secretaries showed that there was a 
real shortage of tin plate. The two secretaries held a conference with 
the tin plate industry and as a result of this conference a complete 
survey of the tin situation was made. A comprehensive questionnaire 
was sent out to all can companies and other manufacturers of tin cans, 
and included a request for information respecting future needs. 

e two secretaries felt that a permanent tin plate conservation 
cemmittee should be authorized, and this was done. This committee 
handled all details in reference to the conservation of tin plate until the 
passage of the food law, when the Food Administrator, Mr. Hoover, re- 
appointed practically the same committee, but with larger powers. 
This committee has been meeting at frequent intervals. It has made an 
intelligent and careful survey and has taken action which, it is felt, 
will insure the canning industry a sufficient supply of tin plate for con- 
servation purposes. 

he vast volume and detail connected with the handling of indi- 
vidual cases, temporary misunderstandings of the embargo, etce., will 


en receive passing mention here, but it involved months of ‘hard 
work. 


Embargo Law. 

One of the causes of the apparent shortage of tin plate, as given 
in the Government survey, was the exportation of large quantities 
to foreign countries. This exportation could not be controlled, for at 
that time there was no law authorizing the President to embargo ship 
ments. Senator Fernald, a former president of the National Canners 
Association, introduced a bill in the Senate lodging this power in the 
hands of the President. When introduced by Senator Fernald the 
bill contained broad powers authorizing a general embargo, but a 
number of amendments by other senators eliminated all products but 
tin plate. Senator Fernald was afterwards able to show his colleagues 
the real need for a general embargo law, and the Senate, by a big mi:- 
jority, passed his original bill, which has since become a law. Under 
this law all kinds of supplies heretofore, either directly, going to the 
enemy have been stopped. 


Furnishing Canned Foods for the Government. 


When war was declared the question of food for the Army and 
the Navy became paramount. Naturally, the canning industry was 
large factor in furnishing this food. The Army and Navy, under the 
law, have wide powers of commandeering any necessary supplies. The 
possible hardship of commandeering is so apparent, though, that the 
National Canners Association made every effort to avoid this method 
of procuring supplies and urged the adoption of some plan_ which 
would fairly distribute this burden; for a burden it is from the fact 
that the demand had so far exceeded the supply as to make competitive 
conditions impossible. 


’ The first canners to respond to the call made by the Government 
were the milk manufacturers, who held a meeting in Washington early 
in May, 1917, called by Paymaster Hancock of the Navy and attended 
by a representative of the Quartermaster General’s Office of the Army. 
As a result of this meeting, the milk manufacturers agreed to furnish, 
on an allotment basis of their output, all the canned milk necessary 
for the Army and Navy at a price to be named by the Government. 
This allotment plan was the foundation of the method of furnishing 
su- “lies not on'~ of canned foods but many other Governmental neces- 
saries as well. The allotment of milk was handled by an officer of 
this Association, designated, however, as an individual, and continued 
in this way until it was recently taken over by the Division of Co- 
Ordination of Purchase of the Food Administration. 


The Committee on Supplies of the Council of National Defense, 
with Mr. E. O. Heyl, a prominent canner, as acting chief, undertook the 
details of furnishing other canned foods for Army and Navy, 
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A meeting of the Executive Committee and Advisory Board ana 
Chairmen of Sections was held in Washington, on June 13 and 14, and 
as a result of this meeting the canning industry pledged itself to furnish 
Army and Navy requirements at a price to be fixed by the Government. 
Mr. Heyl has ably handled this situation and deserves prorer recogni- 
tion for his work. When the food law was passed, the Food Adminis- 
trator decided to take over Mr, Heyl and his organization from the 
Council of National Defense, and, under the name of Division of Co- 
Ordination of Purchase, the work is now being conducted under the 
direction of Mr. Heyl. 


Regionaj Prices. 

One of the most perplexing problems that the canning industry has 
been compelled to deal with is the varying costs for the same product 
in different localities. The two principal items causing this difference 
are raw product and labor. At first thought it would seem an easy 
matter to at least standardize the cost of raw product, but a recent 
bulletin prepared by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Denartment of 
Agriculture gives a new thought on this important matter. This bulletin 
shows that the average yearly yields per acre of tons of corn, peas, 
and tomzatoes varies largely in different localities. Take tomatoes as an 
example; the number of tons per acre range from eleven to less than 
two. This is sufficient to show that what would be a high price per 
ton in one locality would not compensate the grower in another. So 
long, therefore, as nature continues to yield food products in varying 
tonnage, there must and will exist a corresponding variation in costs. 


Better Containers. 
The wisdom of applying scientific methods in arriving at the cor- 


rect solution of a different problem has been fully exemplified in the 


work upon shipping boxes. The chaotic state of box manufacture 
gradually became clarified through the co-operative work of this As- 
sociation with the National Association of Box Manufacturers and the 
Forest Products’ Laboratory, until now there are specifications for 
standardized wooden containers suitable for any hazard. This informa- 
tion. valuable as it is to the canning industry, has become of very great 
service to the nation. The enormous quantity of boxes. and shipping 
cases-used by the Army and Navy in transporting sunplies to camps 
in this country and abroad has been constructed upon the basis aforded 
by this work. 

The scarcity of wood available for box construction has made it 
necessary to consider other material, particularly fibre, and it is 
believed that the specifications submitted will prove adequate, although 
they may be subject to modification as later tests may develop better 
construction. A bulletin on this subject has just been issued by the 
National Canners Association. 


Coal, 

This is indeed a perplexing problem and the shortage which exists 
at the time this report is being dictated seems almost impossible to 
solve. It should be borne in mind, though, that the Government 
realizes the necessity for encouraging the canning industry and help- 
ing it to ~et a maximum output. 


Sugar. 

A number of canners reported early in the last canning season that 
there was an apparent shortage of sugar. The Association made a 
survey of the entire situation and was able to arrange to take care of 
the shortage in every instance where assistance was asked. 


Directorate. 
When called upon the Executive Committee of the Association, 
also its entire directorate, has responded in no uncertain manner. If 


space permitted, a roll of honor, it would be only fair that each direc- 
tor’s name should appear on it. 


Sections. 
Dividing the Association into sections has served a good purpose 
during the past year. Through these sections it has been an easy 


matter to communicate the requirements of the Government and to ap- 
point special committees to deal with the details 


of the particular 
products. The Executive Committee, at its meeting in Washingon on 
June 13, authorized the following additional sections. 


Pacific Coast Fruit and Vegetable Section, 
Meat Section, 
Salmon Section, 
Baked Bean Section. 


Cost Accounting. 

The National Canners Association for several years past has urged 
upon the canning industry the necessity for a system of uniform cost 
accounting. During 1916, through its sections, a cost accounting com- 
mittee was created and the splendid work of this committee is fully re- 
i in special cost accounting bulletin No. 1, issued in January, 
917. 

At that time it seemed a remote date when cost accounting would 
become obligatory, but the war conditions created the necessity for a 
food law, and one of the requirements of this law is, in effect, the neces- 
sity of keeping accurate cost schedules, 


Throughout the entire war the Food Administration will require 
the canner to justify his costs, and he will be called upon frequently 
for this information. 

The proposed method of purchase through voluntary tenders, which 
has just been promulgated by the Division of Co-Ordination of Pur- 
chase of the Food Administration, requires the canner in each tender 
to justify the price named by furnishing the details of his cost in 
1917 and his estimated costs for 1918. 

_ In order that all items be handled in a uniform manner, the com- 
mittee on cost accounting has just issued an exhaustive bulletin known 
as special bulletin No. 2, Classification of Accounts. This bulletin gives 
a method of bookkeeping which can be installed by any cannery, and 
accounts are so arranged that they can be easily verified by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or any other designated agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity for an immedi- 
ate installation of a system of bookkeeping of this kind. The Gov- 
ernment will not take excuses or guesses. Each canner must furnish 
tangible evidence of the cost of his product, not only when it is sold 
to the Government but through regular commercial channels as well. 

The Committee on Cost Accounting has been made permanent by 
the President of the Association, and is now known as the Committee 
en Standard Classification of Accounts, 
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Inspection. 

Inspection work in the Maine sardine canneries was conducted the 
second year beset with many Cifficulties, but it is a pleasure to report 
that the general results have been even more satisfactory than the first 
year’s work. 

The sardine industry in Southern California has installed a similar 
inspection, which, although just started, is already beginning to show 
good effects. The fruit and vegetable canners of Southern California 
have also decided*to go under inspection. The plan has been explained 
to other canners in California and, while it has not received full en- 
dorsement, it is regarded enthusiastically by quite a large number. 
Other States have also been considering an inspection based on this 
plan, and there are many reasons why it should be adopted. 

The plan in brief is that the canners of each State or section, us 
may seem most desirable, enter into an agreement with the National 
Canners Association to support inspection on lines to be laid down by 
the Association. From the canners of each section, an advisory board 
of five or more members are selected, and this advisory board controls 
the inspection, subject to the approval of the National Canners Associ- 
ation. The inspection includes the raw product, fill and grade of the 
same, and sanitation of product and canneries. 

It is proposed that only minimum standards shall be enforced so 
as not to remove the desire for maximum endeavor to produce the best 
possible products. It will guarantee to the consumer a can filled with 
the product that its label indicates, and a certificate to this effect is im- 
printed on each package, preferably in the top, so that it gets to the 
consumer in all cases. 

The National Canners Association has no profit in this work for 
its members, the expense for the same being provided for by a volun- 
tary assessment of so much per case or thousand cans. The amount 
of this assessment is not the same in all sections, but in every instance 
a maximum of two cents per case would more than take care of the 
expense. 

The adoption of uniform standardization is following out the recom- 
mendations that have been made by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
Congress and an amendment to the Food and Drugs Act which will per- 
mit the adoption of legal, enforcible standards has been asked. The 
general adoption of inspection by the canning industry will record an- 
other achievement for the industry, which in the past has time and 
again preceded the Government by voluntarily adopting improved meth- 
ods far in advance of their legal requirement. 

he Secretary of Agriculture has also requested authority for in- 
spection, and it goes without saying that industries which have antici- 
pated this condition will find themselves in an advantageous position 
when inspection becomes. compulsory under the law. 


Research Laboratories. 

The activities of the Research Laboratories have been somewhat 
interfered with on account of the war. The knowledge of the heads of 
these laboratories has been at the constant call of the different branches 
of the U. S. Government. Much valuable assistance has been rendered 
in helping to handle technical questions and in many ways the knowl- 
edve which has been accumulated since the establishment of the labora- 
tories has been of much advantage to the Government. Investigations 
of containers and the base metals of the same has been continued by 
Dr. Bigelow and will be referred to in the report of the Committee on 
Scientific Research. Dr: Bitting’s activities have led to new fields of 
investigation in processing and a number of important bulletins have 
been issued. 

Return of Spoiled Canned Foods. . 

At the meeting of the Association of National and State Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials in Atlantic City last summer, the Committee 
on Swells and Springers, submitted a report outlining a plan for the 
return of Swells and Springers, either to wholesalers or packers, the 
appropriate State or Federal officer being notified in case of such ship- 
ment, in order that he might inspect the shipment when desired. This 
report was not approved by the meeting. 

The question was referred to the Bureau of Chemistry for study 
in collaboration with this laboratory but, unfortunately, Mr. Tolman, 
chairman of the Committee, left the Government service a few weeks 
after the meeting and no further action has been taken. 


Harvard Research. 

The investigation of the many cases of ptomaine poisoning alleged 
to have been caused by canned foods was the underlying argument 
for medical research involving the toxicity of foods. The interest of 
the National Research Council of the National Academy of Sciences 
enabled the National Canners Association to arrange for an investiga- 
tion of this subject’ at Harvard University, under the direction of Dr. 
M. J. Rosenau of the Harvard Medical School. Dr. Rosenau’s high 
standing in the scientific world, backed by the splendid work that he 
did with the National Public Health Service and afterwards as professor 
of preventive medicine at Harvard, will guarantee the proper recog- 
nition and acceptance of his findings. Associated with Dr. Rosenau 
are over twenty assistants, many of whom are prominent in the medical 
world. This research work is directed by the following committee: 

Prof. John J. Abel, Johns Hopkins University. 

Prof. Reid Hunt, Harvard University. ‘ 

Prof. H. Gideon Wells, Chicago University. 

Prof. Eugene Opie, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Prof. Lafayette B. Mendel, Yale University. 

Prof. Frederick G. Novy, University of Michigan. 


Association Headquarters. 

The generous act of the American Can Company made it possible 
for the National Canners Association to purchase the property that it 
has been occupying “in Washington for the past five years. The prop- 
erty was purchased for $40,000, and the can Company also included in 
its check an‘additional amount of $1,500, which was used for painting 
both exterior and interior of the building. The title to the property 
has been examined by the Columbia Title Insurance Company of the 
District of Columbia. 


Secretary’s Trips. 
An yn" part of the Secretary’s duties heretofore has been to 


visit the different canning localities of the United States, attending state 


meetings, and otherwise keeping in close personal touch with the mem- 
bers of the canning industry. 


This was impossible during the year just closed because of the 
enormous and exacting details that war conditions imposed. This re- 
port cannot chronicle the details of the responsibilities that have to be 
met and, as Washington is the seat of war activities, he was compelled 
to remain here to participate in these activities. ’ 

In October, however, it was possible to make one trip to the Pacific 
Coast in order to acquaint the industry there with the provisions of 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 
CANNED GOODS, CANS, 
PACKERS’ SUPPLIES, BR OKERS 
PHONES: 205-206 Phoenix Bidg. 
ST. PAUL 1140 & 4484 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


CRARY BROKERAGE COMPANY 


PACKERS’ SALES AGENT 
WISCONSIN CANNED PEAS 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


P. A. VAN HEEDEN 
CONSULTING CHEMIST ~ 
SPECIALIST IN CANNING AND PRESERVING 


Analytical, Bacteriological and Research Work. Factory Efficiency 
Service. Chemical Engineering. 


88 Tonnele Avenue JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MADE 
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%icp@ 


WELLER PURITY SYSTEMS 


There is no better, cleaner or more econi- 
cal method for the continuous feeding, 
washing, sorting and scalding of toma- 
toes, and the satisfactory service in the 
model plants of the country prove it. 


Better get yours in and be ready when 
the season opens up to take full advant- 
age of the conditions. 


Fully Described in Catalog P-24. 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


SCHLUTTER- 
ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


A STROKE FOR FREEDOM 
FROM SEAMER TROUBLES 


USED 

SAVES 

WHEREVER 

SANITARY 

CANS, CANS 
PREVENTS 

ARE 
SWELLS 
KNOWN 


The Angelus Double Seamer 
Installing Angelus Double Seamers means “Going Over 
The Top” of customary difficulties in the operation of 
your closing machines. 1918 should be the year you 
launch this tremendous effective See your Can Maker 

at once or write us direct 


BULLETIN “A” SENT ON REQUEST 
ANGELUS SANITARY CAN MACHINE CO. 
298 SAN FERNANDO BUILDING 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
. Builders of a Complete Sanitary Line 
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the food law. 
ing at Utah, thence to Los Angeles and rye p up the Coast to Seat- 
n 


Meetings were held with canners in all localities, start- 


tle. These meetings were largely attended and intense interest shown. 
During this trip an inspection service was arranged for Southern 
California for the sardine industry and also for the fruit and vegetable 
packers of that territory. 


Allied Associations. 


The continued close co-operation with the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association and the Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers 
Association is recorded. Special tribute should be paid to the excellent 
presidents of these two associations, Mr. C. M. Ams and Mr. Joseph 
Keevers. 

The Machinery and Supplies Association has recorded a wonderful 
accomplishment in being able to get even a reasonable exhibit at the 
Boston Convention, and its excellent officers have much to feel proud 
of, considering the railroad congestion which they have had to en- 
counter. The machinery exhibit is a necessary part of every Annual 
Convention and, when it is-considered that practically every manufac- 
turer of canning machinery has more orders than he can possibly take 
eare of, credit should be accorded him for being willing to make an 
exhibit in order to stimulate and encourage the largest attendance. 

Legal Service. 

Never has the Association been called on for legal guidance as much 
as in the past year. The unusual conditions have brought about many 
business complications, all of which have found satisfactory solution. 


State Associations. 


As indicated elsewhere, close connection has been kept with the 
work of the different State Associations. Each of these organizations 
deserve great credit for the splendid meetings that have been held. 
These meetings are an easy method of communicating information, 
and the National Canners Association feels that these valuable adjuncts 
to its work should be encouraged in every possible way. 

The activities of President Burden and other officers of the Asso- 
ciation have made it possible for the Association to be represented at 
practically all of the State meetings. Mr. Burden’s connection with tne 
Food Administration enabled him to accomplish much in the way of 
making plain the various requirements of the food law and its applica- 
tion to the canning industry. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee. es 

The Executive Committee has held two regular meetings during the 
past year, both at Washington. The dates were as follows: June 13-14, 
December 27-28. At other times, however, there have been committee 
meetings made up largely from the personnel of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Advisory Board, and Chairmen of Sections, when necessary to 
meet matters of pending moment. Great credit must be given the 
Executive Committee, Advisory Board and Chairmen of Sections for the 
willing sacrifice of time that these meetings have occasioned. 

Foreign Trade, 

During these busy times it is most important that the future should 
be kept in mind, and activities on the lines of getting foreign trade 
should not be forgotten. The Department of Commerce has issued 
a most comprehensive bulletin, prepared by Dr. A. W. Bitting of the 
Association laboratories, which is intended for special circulation in 
South American countries. This bulletin can be reprinted whenever 
necessary and it is an intelligent reference book for the canning in- 


dustry. 
General Statistics. 


The work of the Statistical Division of the Food Administration 
has made it unnecessary for this Association to collect statistics on the 
pack of 1917. Through the courtesy of the Administration, these fig- 
ures are being made public by the Association, due credit being given 
the Administration. 

Freight Increase. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has under consideration further 
increases on freight rates. The need for additional revenue to the 
railroads was not questioned, but it was felt that the increases were not 
scientifically applied, so far as canned foods were concerned. Repre- 
sentations to this effect were made before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Directory. 


The directory was continued in 1917 and carried a larger amount 
of advertising than usual. -The net proceeds of the directory amount 
to $1,830.72, and this has been placed to the credit of the General 
Fund of the Association. 

Resolutions of the Cleveland Convention, 

The resolutions of the Cleveland Convention were sent to the 
proper parties, as requested in each instance, the resolutions of each 
Section being acted upon by the Executive Committee. 

Corporate Requirements. 

The annual report of 1917 has been filed with the Secretary of the 
State of Delaware, where the Association is incorporated. As the Na- 
tional Canners Association is not organized or operated for profit, it is 
not necessary to make a report to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

Leation of Convention. 

The location of the 1918 Convention involved more than the usual 
amount of work for the Location Committee. A number of cities from 
which invitatins were received were visited and it was finally decided 
to accept the invitation of the City of Boston. - 


FINANCIAL REPORT. 


Cleveland Convention. 
Cash received from sale of 
Expenses of Convention: 
Expended prior to January 28, J 
Expended during fiscal year.............. ++ 1,008.97 


$3,824.00 


Increase in Profit, 1917.......... - $37.00 
Directory. 
Advertisements in and Sale of 
Expended for Printing and Postage oe 30 
:Profit for year ended January 31. 1,830. 
‘Profit for year ended January 27, 1917................ 


Increase in Profit for year ended January $1, 1918.......... 
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; Membership Dues. 
Collected during year ended January 31, 1918................ $19,006.52 
Collected during year ended January 27, 1917...... eobceneepe ae 


Increase for year ended January 31, 1918........:......... $2,083.11 
General Fund Subscriptions.’ 7 
Collected during year ended January 31, 1918............. «+++ $35,065.40 
Collected during year ended January 27, 1917....... ye ee 29,497.05 
Increase for year ended January 31, 1918............ eee. $5,568.35 
‘The various accounts show cash balances at January 31, 1918, 
as follows: 
General Fund .......... een $27,939.69 
$64,212.95 
On deposit in banks: : 
Harford Bank, Bel Air, Md.......... $17,894.75 
Irving National Bank, New York..... 24,205.64 
Cecil National Bank, Port Deposit, Md.......... ... 2,105.13 
Second National Bank, Bel Air, Md................. 20,007.45 
$64,232.98 


The property of the Association is insured against loss by fire 
as follows: 


Office one Goer Furniture and Fixtures, Washington, 


Policy No. 34692, expires October 1, 1918................. 5,000,000 
Part Policy No. 36883, expires January 17, 10,000.00 
Laboratory, Bel Air, Md. Policy No. 26473 Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Harford County, Md., ires April 
Building No. 1738 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
_ Canners Exchange Subscribers: 
Policy No. 31914, expires May 25, 1918............... seeee 30,000.00 
Part Policy No. S6n8s . expires Jenuary 17, 1918............ 10,000.00 


Our examination of the financial operations of the Association, to- 
gether with the assurances of the Treasurer, shows that the Associ- 
ation is on a cash basis with no outstanding liabilities at January 
31, 1918. 


Respectfully submitted, 
THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, 
By C. R. Cranmer, Resident Manager. 
(Seal) 


Approved: |E. W. Lafrentz, President. 
Attest: C. W. Goetchins, Assistant Secretary. 


Exhibit “A.” 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Statement of Receipts and Disbu nts—G 
From January 28, 1917, to January 31, 1918. 


1. Fand, 


Receipts. ' 
Collected from Subscribers ............... 30,060.40 
eae ts i d Sal 
Less Printing and Postage..... s 
Net Profit on Directory................ 1,830.72 
Sale of Badges, Cleveland Convention............... 8,824, 
Daily Market Reports, Tomato Section jeeetedeas Sent 305. 
Freight Adjustments ..... 986.76 
Interest on Bank Balarces................. 752.70 
American Can Company: 

For Purchase and Repairs Property, 1739 H Street, N. W., 

Advances to Research Laboratories in January, 1917, 
$152,083.77 

Disbursements, 

Cleveland Convention ....... 4500000060 006080 
Executive Committee and Advisory Board.......... 


Special Committees .......... 149.35 
Salaries: Secretary-Treasurer, Assistant Secretary and Stenog- 

Telephone, Telegrams, Expressage and Freight......... Lavewen 1,738.05 
Printing, Stationery and Supplies................. 
Office Expenses, Rent, Etc................ 415.21 
Trade Mark Service ................ se "100.00 
Tin Plate Investigations ...... ‘pene 


- 

Inliew 21457 Nnirec 012 
——_ 1,319.78 ation C 
$277.62 
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Sheppard Supply Equipment Co. 
37 S. Charles St. 


Baltimore, Md. 


SPECIAL AGENTS MANUFACTURERS’ 
FOR THE EAST , 
REPRESENTATIVES 


SPRAGUE | 
of Standard Lines of Supplies 


CANNING MACHINERY CoO... used by the Canning Trade. 


Specialists ia POWER TRANSMISSION 


THE BALTIMORE Box AND SHOOK COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURER—- 


CANNED GOoDs CASES 


901 SOUTH CAROLINE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR RUSTY CANS 
tect cans re the 


JOHN. MAIERS’ SONS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


EACQUER 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 


MANUPACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS for the CANNER 


ALICBANNA AND SPRING STREETS, BALTIMORE 
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Exhibit “B.” 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


From January 28, 1917, to January 31, 1918. 


Disbursements. 


Salaries: Chiefs, Assistants, Stenographers and Janitor 
Traveling Expenses: 


Chiefs abd: 
Fuel. Gas, Electricity and Water 
Telephone 
Printing and- Postage of Books “Canning and How to 
Canned Foods” 
Printing Bulletins 
Advances from General Fund, January, 1917, Refunded........ 


Exhibit “C.” 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C, 

Cash Account, Sardine Section. 

From January 28, 1917, to January 31, 1918. 


Receipts. 


Cash on Hand, January 28, 1917 


Less Disbursements 


Cash on Hand January 31, 1918 


the Advisory Board of the Sardine Section. 


Exhibit “D. 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Office Furniture and Fixtures at Cost 
As at January 31, 1918 

1 Addressograph and Motor. 
Addressograph Stencils 
Deks, 2 Tables, 5 Desk Chairs, 12 Chairs, 2 Screens 
Hat Rack 
esa 
Fireproof Safe 
Flectric Fans 


$152,083.77 


"$37,968.66 


Recipe Books, 50,000 200. 
Special Publicity 1,423.82 
The American Audit Company ..........ccsccccccccvccccccccsees 200.00 
Premiums on Treasurer's and Assistant Treasurer’s Bonds.... 75.00 
Corporate Representation and Filing Fee State of Delaware.... 27.00 
Subscription to Trade Papers............eceeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeees 24.00 
Employes Federal Income Tax 200.00 
Milk Section Special Fund ............cccceccccccccccccecccces 722.04 

vances: 

California Sardine $500.00 

Southern California Fruit and Vegetable Inspection. 500.00 

————_ 1,000.00 

BExpense AcCCOUNt 20.40 
Purchase and Repairs Property: % 

1739 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.............se000- 41,618.53 
Harvard University 22,011.02 
Advanced to Research Laboratories (January, 1918).......... 504.93 
Proportion Research Laboratories 15,432.20 

Cash on Hand January 31, 1918: 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—Research Laboratories. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company.............+.-seeeeees 2,500.00 
Continental Cat Company 5,353.91 
Wheeling Can Company 2 500.00 
John Boyle COMpPany 300.00 
Worcester Salt Company ...... 33.33 
Sale of Book “Canning and How to Use Canned Foods” 82.09 
Sale of Hydraulic Press .. 200.00 
Laboratory Services ...... 1,812.25 
Advanced from General Fund (January, 1918)............ 504.98 


$37,420.28 
548.38 


32,093.95 


$70,062.61 
33, 


1789.32 


$36,273.29 
Note.—Details of the Receipts and Disbursements will be furnished 


THE PRESIDENT: The next address will be by Mr. Chas. M. Ams, 
President Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 


PKESIDENT AMS’ ADDRESS. 


MR. AMS: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentleman: Primarily on 
behalf of the Association, which I represent, I want to extend my 
thanks to the City of Boston and particularly to its Chamber of Com- 
merce, or rather its Convention Bureau, of which Mr. Paul C. Cummings 
is the official representative. Mr. Cummings is directly responsible for 
bringing us here through his personal efforts and the very able man- 
ner in which he presented the call of Boston, and the very practical 
way in which he presented the idea of coming here and bringing the 
National Convention here. As the result of his work we are here. 

I will not detain you very sone. I only wish to give you a brief 
resume of what has been accomplished the past year by members of 
our Association. 

As you know we are a wheel within a wheel. That is, we follow 
the' flag; wherever the National Canners go, we go as willing allies. 
In the past year there have been improvements injected into the ma- 
chinery in the manner of handling the products which you handle in 
the most sanitary and most economical and most eflicient manner. All 
of that has been translated into metal, into steel, and we have brought 
with us as much of that as the circumstances would permit; by which 
I mean that the trials and tribulations of the railroads and express 
companies and other elements which enter into the matter have made 
it perhaps a little more difficult this time than in the past. Neverthe- 


Chas. M. AMS, Retiring President, : 
Machinery & Supplies Association 


less we have succeeded in getting here probably eighty per cent of our 


exhibits. You will find a great many of your old friends. You will 
find some new friends. You will find this time one of the most inter- 
esting exhibits that the Machinery and Supplies Association has ever 
had the good fortune to present to you. We are here, to use a classic 
phrase, with bells on, and we are making all the noise we are capable of. 

eannot close without particularly dwelling upon the valuable 
service rendered us by President Burden of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation and Secretary Gorrell. Some of the exhibitors got cold feet. 
They were in doubt whether this Convention of the Assocaition would 
take place, whether we would be able to congregate in Boston. That 
was ‘all due to a misunderstanding. It was due to rumors which sub- 
sequently proved to be quite unfounded. The proof of the pudding is 
that we are here, and we have to show you what we have. It reminds 
me of the famous story of the lady who went to a coal dealer and 
wanted some coal and he asked her how would she have it. “Will ye 
have it in a sack or in what form?” and she said she would prefer to 
have it a la cart. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will row have the 


ADDRESS OF JOSEPH KEEVERS, PRESIDENT NATIONAL CAN- 
NED FOODS AND DRIED FRUIT BROKERS ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentleman: Most of us are prone to put 
things off until the last moment and I have found that procrastination 
is in truth the thief of time. Just before leaving home for this Con- 
ventention I jotted down some of the subjects which I wanted to bring 
before you. Therefore, it will be necessary for me to refer to these 
notes as I talk. No subject was assigned me, so I am in the posi- 
tion of Colonel Davis, Confederate veteran of the Civil War, who was 
asked to speak at a G. A. R. banquet. In consideration of his having 
fought for the Lost Cause, the speakers’ committee did not assign him 


: 
$37,926.53 
142.50 
| 
190.60 
8,358.08 “Eto. 
1,134.47 
: $139.50 
162.58 
428.90 
165.00 
526.90 
37.73 
: 238.12 
: 25.00 
14.90 
100.00 
92.50 
ug 50 
2 Trunks 11.00 
10 Filing Cases a 229.87 
$2,332.27 
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No fear of injury to the 
corn from an INVINCIBLE 
HUSKER. 

It’s built not to bruise. 

By the way, we heard a 
man say the other day that 
his INVINCIBLES had run 
four years and the expense 
of maintenance had been 
remarkbly low. 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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a subject, but told him he might talk on current events. In intro- 
ducing him at the banquet the toastmaster said: “Colonel Davis will 
now address us on general topics."’ The colonel arose bristling with 
wrath and said: “When your committee asked me to address you they 
told me I could speak on Current Events, different things that might 
come to my mind, and now your toastmaster says I am to address you 
on General Topics. Why, I never heard of the man, don't even know 
on which side he fought.” 


The canner employs the broker because he knows this is the most 
economical way to distribute his product to the wholesale grocer. 
The broker does this work on the lowest possible terms, in fact, his com- 
mission is the smallest margin received by any factor in the distributive 
chain between canner and consumer. 

Unlike other salesmen, the broker is paid only when he sells, and 
even then his fee is not an assured fact until after the goods are 
delivered and paid for. Many times his canner makes a pro rata de- 
livery or no delivery at all and the broker finds himself out not only 
the commission he figured on, but the expense of consummating the 
sale as well. 

Bill, my office boy, recently spent one of the fulless days at home 
reading American history. The next morning he told me George Wash- 
‘ington was a broker. I asked him where he got that information, and 


he said his history stated that at Mt. Vernon George Washington re- 
ceived his first commission. 


The canning industry seems to date back farther than that. The 
Bible states that Noah packed “pairs” in the Ark. 

Statistics show that it costs 43 per cent more to live today than it 
did a year and a half ago. but rates of brokerage have not increased 
in the past fifteen years and to hold his own, the broker must increase 
ao income by one-third, a practical impossibility under present con- 

ons, 


+ The licensing of many food necessities has unquestionably been of 
benefit to the consumer, and it redounds to the everlasting credit ot 


JOSEPH KEEVERS, 
Re-Elected Presi‘’ent Brokers Association. 


the canner, wholesale grocer and broker that they have so cheerfully 
complied with the licensing rules and regulations. The sale of these 
foods at a reasonable margin over cost has kept down the prices to the 
consumer, and while there may be a saving on the grocery bill, the dry 
goods, clothing and shoe bills have advanced to a point where they are 
responsible, in a large measure, for the increased cost of living. 

The Food Control] Bill is a good thing, but it does not control any- 
thing but foods,-and laws should be enacted immediately licensing the 
handlers of other necessities of life, such as dry goods, shoes, clothing, 
bats, etc. The food packers and distributors are working on a close 
margin. Why should not the other lines do the same thing during the 
period of the war? I hope this Convention will not adjourn without 
passing a resolution calling on Congress to enact legislation drawn on 
the lines of the Food Control Bill and make that legislation cover all 
necessaries of life. If it is unfair for the packer and distributor of 


foods to add war-time profit to the cost of production or distribution, 


or hold goods for a higher market, then there should be laws enacted 
making it illegal for the manufacturer and handler of other necessaries 
of life to make more than pre-war profits or hold goods for specula- 
tive advances. A 

Efficiency is the word of the hour. Pack your goods the best you 
know how and if your best is not good enough, find a way to pack 
them better. The canner who packs inferior goods is building his house 
on the sand and he will be unhonored and unsung, when the canner 
who packs honest goods is enjoying returns from a business built on 
the firm foundation of quality. 


Your market is as big as your vision. Increase your horizon. Your 
territory is the world. If you pack honestly and have quality, there 
will be no difficulty in finding a market for your product. 

This is an age of specialization. Srecialize in what you can pack 
most satisfactorily. Plan your work and work your plan. The success- 
ful man is the one-idea man, and he backs that idea to the limit. Don’t 
be a canner on the side. Make vp your mind to devote all your 
business energy to canning. Put your plant on an efficiency basis 
and pack quality. 


The National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers Association 


represents 90 per cent. of the distribution of canned foods. Before a 
broker can become a member of our Association, his methods and 
standing are subjected to the most rigid scrutiny. We, too, have 


worked for quality. 


Our Association stands for economy in distribution, a fair margin 
of profit for the canner and a square deal for buyer-and seller. 


whom 
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I have been in the canned foods brokerage business continuously for 
the past twenty-five years and have watched the canning business grow 
from a small industry to its present importance as one of the world’s 


- greatest industries, and 1 feel that I am not presumptuous in claiming 


for the broker a large part in your success. 


1 distinctly recall a remark made over twenty years ago by Mr. J. 
Kk. Armsby, under whom I received my early business training. His re- 
mark was that a broker was a man with a roll-top desk and a pretty 
stenographer, but the broker, like the canner; has evolved and the roll- 
top desk has given way to a row of flat-top desks where the work 
can be done more rapidly, and the stenographer has been replaced by a 
large office force who are employed for their ability more than their 
looks. Beauty however, is no bar, because it is my experience that 
beauty and brains in a business woman go hand in hand. The suc- 
cessful broker of today must maintain an efficient staff and keep posted 
up to the minute, and due to the fact that our members are competent 
and well posted and have specialized in canned foods, they can serve 
}ou with better results now than ever before. 


The President. made the following announcement of committees: 


The Auditing Committee will be the Finance Committee—Richard 
Dickinson, Chairman; Frank Gerber, George G, Bailey, George N. Num- 
sen, Henry Burden. 


The Committee on President's Recommendations and Convention 
Business—F rank Gerber, James Moore, E. Trego, R. F, Clark, D. H. 
Stevenson. 

The Committee on Nominations—W. C. Leitsch, Chairman, Wiscon- 
sin; R. F. Clark, Wisconsin; Richard Dickinson, Illinois; B. C. Nott, 
Michigan; Harry McCartney, Indiana; S. B. Orr, Ohio; George A. Burn- 
ham, New York, C. 8. Stevens, New Jersey; W. O. Hoffecker, Delaware; 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Maryland; J. N, Shriver, Maryland; F. O. Bolton 
Virginia; S. J. Scudder, New York; Frank Van Camp, California; Sol 
Brown, Louisiana; E. W. Virden, Iowa; George B. Morrill, Maine; J. A. 
Anderson, Utah; E. B, Cosgrove, Minnesota; A. B. Holt, Gouldsboro, 
Maine (sardine). 

Various telegrams were read and announcements of the different 
meetings made, and the session adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1918. 


The meeting was called to order by the President. 


MR. BURDEN: I have to apologize for keeping the meeting waiting, 
but there have been a good many committees to meet this afternoon 
and it was impossible to meet before this time. While we are waiting 
for Judge Covington I am going to read you a telegram that we have 
just received from Mr. €. H. Bentley. I think it hardly necessary for 
me to say anything by way of introducing Mr. Bentley to this audi- 
ence. I presume almost every man in the room is personally acquainted 
with him, but if there be some here who are not acquainted with him, 
I may say, that Mr. Bentley has for mary years been connected with 
what is now the California Packing Corporation, in the capacity of 
sales manager for the organization, and has a wide acquaintance in the 
trade and comes in contact with probably as many men as any person 
in the United States. 


Mr. Bentley came to Washington to attend the Executive Committee 
meeting of the Canners Association last June. That meeting was called 
to consider the wants of the Army and Navy in the way of canned foods 
to be supplied from the pack of 1917. He came at very short notice 
equipped with a small amount of luggage, expecting to return to Call- 
fornia immediately after the meeting was over. The meeting lasted 
two days, and at the end of the second day adjourned after having 
arranged to allot the wants of the Army and Navy over the entire | 
industry, and Mr. Bentley was about to go home, but thought he would 
go over and see Mr. Hoover, who is installed in the Interior Building 
in temporary offices. This was before the passage of the Food Con- 
servation Act, and when Mr. Bentiey reached Mr. Hoover’s office he was 
warmly greeted, and after a few moments he was getting ready to leave 
und Mr. Hoover said: ““‘Where are gou going?’ and Mr. Bentley said: 
“I am going back to California.””’ And Mr. Hoover said: “No, you’re 
not. There is a task or you here. There is a dsek and a chair and you 
ure going to sit right down in that chair.” The upshot wast that Mr. 
Bentley sat down in the chair and, metapohrically speaking, he stayed 
there until October. In other words he was of the greatest assistance 
to the present Food Administration as it exists today. He was one of 
the five or six men who came to Mr, Hoover when he first came to 
serve under President Wilson. It was not until the 10th of August 
that the Food Administration came into being with the passage of the 
Leever Bill. I suppose there has never been broader powers given to 
any man in the country than those given to the Food Administration, 
unless it be the powers given to the President. Really the power of the 
Foed Adminisration is given to the President, but he has delegated it to 
the Food Administrator. Mr. Bentley now is in California, engaged 
in the work of stimulating the canning forces there in the line of fruit 
and mobilizing fruit producing industries so as to more efficiently take 
care of the wants of the coming year. This telegram is addressea to 
Secretary Gorrell, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, and reads: 


Mr, Bentley’s Telegram. 

“TI wish I could personally tell every canner in the country what 
important war service has been rendered by the National Canners 
Association. The situation required prompt and intelligent handling 
of the many problems relating to food conservation, -drafting of 
regulations under the law and the administration of the same. 
The loyal and untiring service of your honored officers and other 
members of the staff has made it possible to protect the interests of 
the Government with a minimum of disturbance of the trade. 
This distinguished service is highly av»reciated by every depart- 
ment of the Government concerned. It is gratifying to know that 
our industry which was born in the throes of war has risen to 
the great emergency ‘with efficiency and in a spirit of patriotism 
and that with continued loyalty and co-operation we may not only 
contribute to the comfort and well being of those who are making 
the big fight, but we may indeed help the Allies, help save ourselves 
and help shorten the war. 

“C. H. BENTLEY.” 


Now there is another man connected with this food matter about 

you have heard a great deal. His name I presume is better 
known today than that of almost any man in the United States unless 
it be that of President Wilson himself. That man said at the time 
of the passage of the Food Administration Bill that no food adminis- 
trator in the world had ever lasted longer than six months, and-he did 
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not expect to last longer than six months. But indications are that he 
is going to last very much longer than any six months. All the other 
food administrators in the world, and this includes Great Britain as 
well as Germany and Austria, have undertaken to regulate the food 
problem from the top down by authoritative enactment. Thé attitude 
of Mr. Hoover has been that this democracy should regulate itself, that 
the people of this country are the government, that he had private con- 
fidence if the people were directed and shown how they ought to live 
during this period of stress and trial they would not be found want- 
ing. Now I think you will all agree that the wisdom of his thougnt 
is perfectly apparent today. You have put yourselves under the most 
drastic regulations that have probably ever been put forward in this 
country and there are very few—I believe I may say there is nobody 
who is grumbling. To be sure, as yet you probably have made no very 
great sacrifices, aside from those who are dear to you from whom you 
have parted who have gone into the Army and Navy. Some of them may 
have already gone from you forever. But I think it is an astonishing 
thing that these people of these United States can view so calmly and 
courageously the situation that faces them today. We heard this after- 
noon how very critical conditions have become since peace has been 
declared between Ukraine and the Central Powers. 


I just want to say a word in mitigation of the seriousness of that 
situation, and that is that there is not enough food in Russia to feed 
the Russian people. There is not over fifty per cent enough food in 
Russia so far as grain is concerned, to feed the Russian people, that is, 
to give them what they really need. So possibly in the last analysis 
the Central Powers are not going to get so very much out of Russia 
after all. Then again, if they undertake to strip Russia of all the food 
she has, I rather think there is going to be a reaction. Some of that 
food may not be very easily found. In Germany itself with all the 
efforts of the German Government, farmers have secreted food in large 
quantities. Today I have no doubt there is a great deal of food held 
back on the farms that the authorities have not been able to reach. But 
whatever may be said of the people of these United States, they are 
going to acquit themselves admirably in this crisis and I think there 
is no question but you are going to be asked for sacrifices much greater 
than we have ever dreamed of. I think you are going to be asked to 
eurtail consumption, especially if next year’s harvest happens to be not 
particularly abundant. think you are going to be asked to curtail 
your consumption in much greater degree than you have ever yet been 
called upon to do. Under these circumstances it is very inspiring to 
have a leader like Mr. Hoover to indicate the way in which we should 
go'and I have a short note from him no longer ago than Saturday, 
coming to me just as I was leaving Washington, addressed to Mr. 
¥rank E. Gorrell, Secretary, which reads: 

February 9, 1918. 


,Mr. Frank EB. Gorrell, Secretary, 
The National Canners Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—The importance of the meeting you are holding is fully 
appreciated, and I recognize the large factor that your products 
represent in the food situation. There can be no doubt that a 
maximum production will be readily absorbed in 1918, and I feel 
confident that your industry recognizes its obligations fully and 
will do evervthing in its power to conserve even a greater quan- 
tity of perishable food than in any previous year. 

The Food Administration fully appreciates the desirability of 
co-operation between growers and canners, and is working with 
other Government agencies to satisfactorily adjust the important 
question of the production of raw material. 

With best wishes for a most successful Convention, 

Cordially yours, 


HERBERT L. HOOVER 


H.B. United States Food Administrator. 


CANNING FACTORY FOR SALE 


Canning | Factory and storage house, located at 
Wyoming, N.Y. on the B. R.& P. Railway. Good 


farming section, and a large acreage can be procured. 
Nearest Factory fifteen miles. Will be sold at reason~ 
able price. Address, 


A. E. WELLMAN, 
Pavilion, New York 
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A Word Picture of Mr. Hoover, 


I might say, as one who has worked under Mr. Hoover since last 
August, there is no greater gratification can come to a man than the 
opportunity to serve under such a leader; when you realize the self- 
sacrificing manner in which he has placed his talents at the disposal 
of this country, and when you think of the early days of his admin- 
istration. In fact, before the Food Administration was created he 
paid practically for office rent and clerk hire out of his own pocket. 
Of course he has never received a cent of pay for what he has done. 
You will realize that that man is there because he is devoted to the 
cause, and that is really the spirit that animates the whole Food Admin- 
istration today. I do not know of any place where I have ever been 
where there is more inspiration than there is in that small building 
at Eighteenth and D Streets, Washington. The Food Adiinistration 
is large enough to extend from the old building where it was originally 
located, the old Gordon Hotel, but the main activities now are carried 
on in the small office building, of two or three stories put up especially 
for this special purpose. The Fuel Administration is in a nearby build- 
ing similarly constructed. The Council of National Defense is housed 
in another building of the same kind. Just recently part of the 
Ordnance Bureau has moved into another building Of the same char- 
acter. Those buildings are filled with active workers and they are most 
all of them volunteers. I really do not believe there is a more impor- 
tant work going on anywhere than is being transacted in the Food 
Administration Building. Side by side with ordnance there must be 
food for the Army. Wellington said the thing the soldier needed most 
was a pair of shoes, and after that the thing that he needed most was 
another pair of shoes, and after that the thing he needed most was a 
pair of half soles. That is the situation with regard to the Army 
and it is no less true of food. Everybody in Washington today is work- 
ing to win this war, and the more we all study it, the more we are 
convinced that food is the crucial thing, that the war was brought on 
by lack of food in a large measure. I had a gentleman tell me here to- 
day that the war was brought on by the legend, “Made in Germany.” 
I think there is a good deal of truth in that, but I think it was brought 


Made For Long Service 


The paint that is cheapest ‘“‘by the gallon” is dearest by the 
year, because you have to repaint oftener, using up more 
ldbor and material than wnen you use 


DIXON'S 
SILICA-GRAPHITE 
PAINT . 


which ‘“‘lasts longer’’ and therefore is the most economical 
in laborand material Per Year of Service. Insist on Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint made in First Quality for over Fifty 
Years. Fourcolors. Recommended and used for metal and 
wood protection. Write for Booklet No. 131 B. 


Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 
Automatic Can Making Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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on by the prices for foodsuffs, and it is going to be won in the same 
manner and no one of us has any doubt as to the result. We are 
satisfied we must stay in this thing until it is settled permanently in a 
manner that all will feel is permanent. 

During this convention there will be a great many problems come 
before you, particularly brought about in the operation of the licens- 
ing regulations as applied to canners. The canners have been virtually 
immune from the license regulations up to the present time. Novem- 
ber 1, when the regulations went into effect for other industries, the 
canners had largely sold their product on future contracts and what 
goods they had were disposed of from time to time at varying prices 
until now practically very little remains in the canners* hands—possibly 
nothing. But with the advent of the new season comes the proposal to 
go out and do business as usual. But we are facing an entirely new 
geen Heretofore you have sold goods for future deliveries. 

ow you are going to sell goods for future delivery under a restricted 
system and it is going to work diffreent from what we expected. One 
great purpose of this Convention is to discuss problems that will arise 
under the operation of that system, and I want everybody to feel free 
to ask questions when the proper time comes—in the sectional meec 
ings which will probably be the most appropriate occasion—to ask 
questions and find out the truth about the regulations and _ under- 
stand the nurport of them, and when you get to the bottom of things 
you will find every regulation that has been made is made with the 
thought that the canners are going to be benefited thereby. I feel quite 
positive that at the close of this war, when the Food Administration 
by the stroke of President Wilson’s pen is dissolved—for when he 
signs the declaration of peace it is dissolved—because that comes auto- 
matically the minute peace is signed the Food Administration ceases 
to exist—I feel confident that the methods that have been developed 
to handle the goods prepared by this industry will continue on, because 
I believe they are based on sound principles, and I believe you will 
never go back to such haphazard methods of doing business as ob- 
tained prior to this struggle. 

Set Honest Prices. 

Now of course your regulations must of necessity depend on the 
offerings you make. You must agree to show the Food Administra- 
tion what you are receiving for the goods, that you expect to sell and 
you must make reports under the Food Administration order. These 
reports will be tabulated and it will be known exactly what your activi- 
ties are. But the man who makes his report to the best of his ability 
and honesty, the man who makes prices at which he proposes to sell 
his goods based on reasonable profits, has a clear conscience on the 
subject and can defend the price he has made. I think, will have very 
little trouble. I think many of you have had experience with school 
teachers who have told you that they would prefer a student to put 
down something that was not correct on the paper and go on and 
give the reason for it, even though the reason did not result in the 
thought coming out—still at all events making an attempt to reason 
out the statement that had been made by the student, than they prefer 
the child who always put down the correct answer, but never gave the 
reason why. And that is the way it is in the matter of price. If 
you put a price on an article that you can justify before the face of 
everybody, and justify to yourselves, you will go a long way towards 
establishing the right to maintain that price. If on the other hand, 
when you offer goods at a price mavbe you think a little high, you have 
doubts whether somebody else will consider that price reasonable, it 
behooves you to again look at your figures and see whether if you were 
placed upon a platform and asked about the figures, you could feel 


_ perfectly satisfied with the answer you could make. 


Now we have a pretty long road to go before this war is settled. 
You heard it said this afternoon that we must prepare for a long 
struggle. If we prepare for a long strug¢gile. and the struggle don’t turn 
out to be long, everybody will be satisfied and happy; but if we do 
not prevare for a long struggle and it turns out to be a long struggle 
somebody is going to be very much disappointed. 

I have perfect confidence in this organization to take care of them- 
selves and a whole lot of other people. If you think of it—if you think 
of the enormous factor that your products play in the welfare of these 
United States and of the world. you must be very much impressed with 
your ability to show the world how important this industry is. It is not 
going to be at all impossible that we may rack eight billion cans, quite 
likelv we shall pack eight billion cans, which at an average of 15 cents 
would make $1200.°00.000. Judge Covington told me yesterday that 
the railroad ages of the entire United States last year amounted to a 
billion, five hundred million, so that the value of this product of our 
industry is almost as much as the wages paid to all the railway em- 
rloyees in the United States. a 

I think we must face the prospect this year with a good deal of 
solemnity. We are here to get inspirations. I believe we shall meet 
the demands upon us. I believe if nature gives us any reasonbale con- 
ditions as to climate and moisture this year that we are going to pack 
more and better stuff than we have ever nacked in all our lives before. 
Judge Covington has left some most important work. He is serving now 
as one of the four commissioners in the hearing on the subject of the 
rate of wages for railway employees. He secured a leave of absence 
to come and address vou because he is thoroughly imbued with the 
importance of this occasion, and the solemnity of it, and the vital neces- 


sity for urging the greatest production in 1918. I have already told you 
that Judge Covington comes from the country where I suppose there is 
more general information about canning than any other part of the 
United States, the Eastern Shore of Maryland. e was a member of 
Congress in that district. He was then appointed by President Wilson 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia and 
again he was appointed by the President as a member of the Railway 
Rate Commission. You realize, therefore, the opportunity that is given 
you to hear what he has to say to us on this subject of food production 
Seuan” great pleasure now in introducing to you Judge J. Harry 
on. 


NOTICE! 


JUDGE COVINGTON’S ADDRESS 
was not ready for publication at the 
time we went to press; but he has, 
personally, assured us that it will be 
in our hands, for publication, in our 
next issue, March 4th, 1918. 

Because of his rapid-fire delivery, the 
Judge is one of the hardest men in the 
country to report, even congressional re- 
porters being baffled—hence the necessity to 
revise, and his Honor has been overwhelmed 


with work since his return. 
A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE PRESIDENT. The next thing in order is the report of the 
Committee on Nominations. 


THE ELECTION. 


Your committee on nominations beg to report to this Convention 
the following names for election to the offices indicated: 

Henry Burden, Cazenovia, N. Y., President. 

Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich., Vice-President. 

Frank Gorrell, Washington, D. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 

For directors or the full three years’ term to succeed Richard 
Dickinson, Eureka, Ill.; Frank Gerber, Fremont, Mich.: J. C. N. 
Barnes, Kaysville, Utah; H. C. Hemingway, Syracuse, N. Y.; T. J. 
Gorman, Seattle, Wash.; C. S. Stevens, Cedarville, N. J.: J. W. McCall, 
Gibson City, Ill.; Will P. Thomas, Honolulu, T. H.; Geo. B. Morrill, 
Portland, Me.; F. A. Seufert, The Dalles, Ore.; Geo. N. Numsen, Balti- 
—. gh Dr. L. N. Jastremski, Houma, La., whose terms expire, the 
ollowing. 


Frank Van Camp, Los Angeles, Cal.; W. C. Smiley, Roanoke, Va.; 

Ira S. Whitmer, Bloomington, Ill.;: L. A. Sears, Hart, Mich.; A. J. 

Hall, Ogden. Utah; Norman J. Griffith, Stittville, N. Y.; Frank War- 

ren, Portland, Ore.; S. N. Watson, Greenwich, N. J.; W. A. Miskimmon, 

Hoopeston, Ill.; J. D. Dole, Honolulu; T. H.; J. P. Baxter, Jr., Bruns- 

— Me.; J. N. Shriver, Westminster, Md.; James V. Dunbar, New 
rleans, La. 

Fer Directors for one year, to succeed S. F. Taylor, New York, 
resigned; E. V. Stockham, Maryland, resigned; B. M. Fernald, Maine, 
resigned. to fill the unexpired term, the following: 

A. W. Milburn, New York; D. W. Stevenson, Baltimore, Md.; H. L. 
Harrington, Ogden, Utah. 

For Directors for two years to succeed F. F. Wiley, Edinburg, Ind., 
deceased: E. N. Hegerle, St. Bonifius, Minn., deceased, to fill unexpired 
terms, the following: . 
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Lewis BEAN CUTTER 1917 
All Canned and Packaged Goods 


Your product leaves your focery clean and fresh. It must reach the ultimate customer 


in p y the same t is the mission of Diamond-F Protective Papers. 
Sellen Diamond-F Glassine i ‘is the Paper best suited to certain of your products. 
Maybe Diamond-F G; £ (I Parchment would serve the purpose bett 


For every packing purpose, there's a Diamond-F Protective Paper that exactly meets 
the requirements. 

Ask your jobber to show the Diamond-F line which includes, in addition to the 
two above-mentioned papers, Dismond-F Vegetable Parchment and Diamond-F Parch- 
ment. These Protective Dt ga, Soaps packing papers preserve the original goodness of all 


_—- and Packaged G: are used by leading industries all over the United 

They de with ing-water under clean, conditions b: - 
perts. Auk your jobber t ond-F Protective he 
write us 


Attention, Mr. Canner: 

If your cutter does not cut old and stringy beans clean 
off, then you should have a LEWIS cutter, which cuts 
perfectly. 

Also built to cut okra, celery, rhubarb and peppers. 

We also build Pineapple PEELERS and small, power, 


CAN TESTERS. Diamond State Fibre ‘Company 


E. J. LEWIS, Middleport, WN. Y. 


WAKEM McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Operating 
“Importers’ Warehouses”’ 
North Pier, Chicago—Tel. Central 6241—All Departments 
Eight Warehouses with Track and River Frontage 
Money Advanced on Warehouse Stocks . 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


R.JI.KITTREDGE CHICAGO. 
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A. T. FERRELL & CO., SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pea and Lima Bean Cleaners in 
many sizes and styles. Contin- 
uous Cup Conveyors, Sanitary 
Metal top Picking Tables, End- 
less Belt and individual picking 
tables. Giant Roller Bearing 
Viner Feeders, Ventilated Hop- 
per Trucks for peas beans, etc. 


INCLINE PEA SORTER 


For removing stems, pods, split 
peas and all flat waste from green 
peas. We divide the profits. 
Price $75.00 net f. o. b. Saginaw. 
Write for full description. 


Our New Variable Air Regular furnishes any required degree of blast ‘‘from a zephyr to 
a hurricane.’’ For anything in the line of Cleaners, Sample Graders, Picking Tables, 


Viner Feeders, Machinery for dry beans, etc., write us. 


WRITB FOR CIRCULARS AND FULL DESCRIPTIONS 


A. T. FERRELL & CO., SAGINAW, W. S., MICH. 
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“CLIPPER” PEA MACHINERY 


GIVES THE BEST RESULTS SIMPLE IN OPERATION LIGHT RUNNING 


BUNCH FEEDER 


An inexpensive machine for feed- 
ing Pea vines and Lima beans 
into pea viner. Simple and sub- 
stantial in construction. 

Price $50.00 net f. 0. b. Saginaw. 


Write for circular. p> 


Sanitary Continuous Cup Con- 
veyor for carrying peas, beans, 
vegetables etc on the incline or 
horizontally. A winner. Write 
for circular. 


‘Giant’ Roller 
Bearing Viner 


Feeder, => 
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John Mitchell, Windfall, Ind.; A. G. Douthitt, Kenyon, Minn.; 
Jasper Wyman, Milbridge. Me. 

On motion duly made and seconded the officers and directors 
nominated were e.ected. 

PRESIDENT BURDEN: Gentlemen, I want to thank you for the 
honor conferred upon me by the nomination and election. No indi- 
vidual, as I have said many times before, could desire more than an 
opportunity to serve this organization and I am very glad to repeat 
that statement here, for I-mean it. In addition to that, it is he privilege 
of the President of the National Canuners Association, more particu- 
larly perhaps than ever before, to be intimately associated with the one 
man whom you have all continually in your minds and have had from 
the time of the organization of this organization. It is the greatest 
inspiration in the world to feel that one has an opportunity to work 
hand in hand and alongside of Secretary Gorrell. It is a liberal educa- 
tion that could be gotten in hardly any other way. You may always 
be sure of one thing, and that is in the unfailing good judgment that is 
used in handling ail of your matters in Washington. There is not a 
single solitary proposition handled or initiated that is not carefully 
discussed heforehand and thoroughly discussed, too. At times it seems 
like there is more time given to this than ought to be, but that is a char- 
acteristic of the office, that nothing is done until it is absolutely consid- 
ered and thoroughly discussed. 

Now I know that you are all anxious to get to your own separate 
sections and begin your discussions on the matters that concern you 
more particularly and we are therefore now ready to adjourn. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12th. 
TOMATO SECTION MEETING. 


Ball Room, Copley Piaza Hotel. 


The Tomato Section of the National Canners Association met at 9 
o’clock, A. M., in the Ball Room of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Tuesday, 
February 12, 1918. 

It was called to order by its Chairman, Mr. H, P. Strasbaugh, who 
read his address, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF H. P. STRASBAUGH. 


Just about a year ago at the tenth annual meeting of the National 
Canners Association held in Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. F Torsch, retir- 
ing Chairman of the Tomato Section, told you that the Tomato Sec- 
tion had its first general meeting two years prior in New York. He 
further told you there were large possibilities in the field of work for 
the Section and he insisted that the two features which seemed neces- 
sury at that time were Uniform Cost Accounting and the Daily Market 
Report. Mr. Torsch reported progress so far as these two features 
were concerned. 


H. P. STRASBAUGH, 
Re-elected Chairman Tomato Section. 


It is with great pleasure that at this meeting in Boston, a year 
later, your Chairman is in position to report still further progress. 

You will recall that promptly after the organization of the Tomato 
Section, Mr. H. Cannon, Bridgeville, Del., first Chairman, appointed 
the first Cost Accounting Committee, consisting of Messrs. Wm, Silver, 
Chairman, John R. Baines and D. Stevenson, and one year later, 
the National Canners Association appointed a Cost Accounting Com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. W. J. Sears, Corn Section, Chairman, Chil- 
licothe, O.; J. W. McCall, Corn Section, Vice-Chairman, Gibson City, 
Ill.; C. H. Hunt, Bean Section, Secretary, Cherry Creek, N. Y.; Frank 
Gerber, Pea Section, Fremont, Mich.; Wm. Silver, Tomato Section, 
Aberdeen, Md.: Wm, F. Kittelberger, Fruit Section, Webster, Mm 2.¢.A. 
E. Slessman, Kraut Section, Fremont, Ohio. 

When the pioneer or first committee was appointed on cost account- 
ing it worked or many months almost single-handed, receiving of course 
some little encouragement from a few eanners who compiled figures 
showing their various items of cost, and from time to time past esti- 
mates were improved upon. As the months passed, it became evident 
that everyone should share in the compiling of cost figures, that 
average costs from all tomato packing localities should be gathered 
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together and compiled with accuracy. What’s the result? Today this 
committee is still working, but it is not only working with canners 


.and among canners but it has the assistance and co-operation of the 


Federal Trade Commission and the Chief of the Cost Accounting Depart- 
ment of the United States Government. 

Mr. Sears will tell you today of their latest findings. He will ex- 
plain to you how these items of cost have been obtained. He will tell 
you of the necessity of having these costs accurate. The costs arrived 
at by the National Canners Association Committee and various others 
who contributed their annual and estimated costs were the basis of the 
final costs determined by the Government for the 12 per cent of corn and 

eas and the 18 per cent of tomatoes purchased by the Government 
or the requirements of Army and Navy during the year 1917. These 
costs and figures enabled the War Service Council Committee repre- 
senting the tomato canners in the various conferences held in Wash- 
ington to determine details which they have recommended to the Goy- 
ernment officials. This proves the necessity that was forecast years 
ago and doubtless on account of various changes that may occur from 
time to time, more especially while we are at war, there will continue 
to be a necessity for a Cost Accounting Cen:mittee which will co-operate 
from time to time with those who figure with the United States Gov- 
ernment, our largest customer. 


The Daily. Market Report ; 

This was also looked upon as a vital necessity. The Daily Market 
Report proved itself most advantageous to those who subscribed and 
who contributed their daily sales promptly in times of peace, but after 
war was declared and after the United States Government found it neces- 
sary to fix prices for Government: requirements, and also found it 
necessary to license canners, brokers, and distributors, the necessity for 
the Daily Market Report vanished, at least during the period of the 
war, and under the present order of things. The Government now 
prescribes the selling range, to which all licensed distributors must 
necessarily “toe the mark,’ and although on account of the wild raw 
stock market, there was considerable fluctuation of price prior to 
November 1, 1917, since that time, just as soon as buyers and dis- 
tributors had adjusted their business to the new conditions, the stabi- 
lized price has been maintained. 

Therefore, until after the war is over and peace is restored, we must 
necessarily say to the Daily Market Report, ‘au revoir.” 

During the year 1917, the war brought with it new and undreamed 
of duties for the Tomato Section, namely, the War Service Council Com- 
mittee, which was composed of about fifteen members of the Tomato 
Section, with your Chairman acting as chairman of this Committee. 
This War Service Council Committee met in Washington a number of 
times and held conferences with the representatives of the Food Admin- 
istration, Council of Defense, and the Cost Accounting Committees rep- 
resenting the Government. Almost everything was new to the members 
of the Council; the only thing that was old was the presentation of 
facts to the Government authorities as had been experienced in the past 
by practical men who had been engaged in the tomato packing industry 
for anywhere from ten to thirty years. Were there criticisms? Well, 
naturally. But has it not been said that “All’s well that ends well?” 
and is it not a fact that the large majority of the rank and file of the 
tomato canners in the United States were after all satisfied with the 
methods of procedure and the results obtained by these various con- 
ferencese? Your Chairman feels safe in saying that the man who 
has a serious kick coming is a rare exception, and if he has made his 
objections in any serious way, he has been told that if he has any seri- 
ous complaint to make that same could be made individually and he 
would be given a proper hearing by the Government representatives in 
Washington. 

At the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 

Canners Association, held in Washington, December 27, 1917, the Chair- 
man, Secretary, and others representing the Tomato Section were pres- 
ent, and while it was suggested at this meeting that the Government 
name a price based on cost of packing furnished by different Section 
heads and others, since that time this has been considered inadvisable 
and within the last three weeks a proposition has been launched by 
the Government in which they propose to buy their 1918 requirements 
of corn, peas, and tomatoes very much after the trade custom which 
has been established for years. To those who are anxious to sell their 
1918 pack or part thereof before they are able to determine the true 
cost, the present position of the Government is ideal. Offerings can 
be made at a price based on 1917 cost and estimated 1918 cost, with a 
percentage of profit added and the Government representatives decide 
whether the proffer is accepted or not. The supposition among those 
in charge is that ample Government requirements for 1918 will be thus 
obtainable for canners who desire to sell futures. 
e is of course understood that entire Government requirements 
must be necessarily arranged before futures can be sold to the regular 
trade. Whether this is accomplished according to expectations or not, 
doubtless the Tomato Section will be advised with from time to time 
as to any further arrangement for Government requirements of canned 
tomatoes, which is considered a most important requirement for the 
Army and Navy during the term of the war. 

It might not be out of place to call your attention at this time 
to the fact that the Government in figuring cost of and naming prices 
for Government requirements, it is their practice to always eliminate cer- 
tain items of expense which cannot be eliminated when sales are made 
to the regular jobbing trade. Therefore, the price for Government re- 
quirements differs somewhat from the prices which canners are allowed 
to make to the regular jobbing trade, and while the tomato canner 
has been criticised at times for not making as low a price to the whole- 
sale grocers as was named to the Government for Government require- 
ments, I can assure you that this criticism is without authority. 

It of course goes without saying that it took a canner with a 
very strong heart to endure the packing season of 1917, especially in 
what was once termed by one of the esteemed ex-Presidents of the 
National Canners Association the “Black Belt” section of the tomato 
canning industry. Was there ever such fluctuation in the price of raw 
stock? Was there ever a time when the tomato canner was compelled 
to pay such enormous prices for labor? It would indeed be a pleasure 
to are the canners of the Tomato Section that a repetition of 1917 
will be imrossible durine the ensuing year. This insurance, however, 
is impossible, without it should come from Governmental authorities. 
Let us hope that the possible ray of light which is now possibly dis- 
cerned by a few will result in a bright rav of sunshine so far as 
this condition may govern during the year 1918. 

Inspection of Canneries as to Sanitary Condition and Product. 

The plan of insrection which has been working most satisfactorily 
for two years in Maine and for a number of months in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and which is being considered by various other State Canners 
Associations, should be given most serious consideration at this time 
by all of those within the jurisdiction of the Tomato Section. 
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THE KNAPP WAY 


of labeling suits mighty well. Nothing just like it. 
Lots of difference between an automatic labeler and 
one that is not. ‘‘Hit and miss’’ don’t pay. Long 
ago we tried to get what we are now so proud to 
show—The Knapp Automatic. These machines give 
splendid results, made for one size can or adjustable. 


Our rebuilt labelers are up-to-date, all new but the -. 
frames. We guarantee them fully. 


Write us for proposition on new or rebuilt labelers 


The FRED. H. KNAPP COMPANY 
Baltimore = - = Maryland 


Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. The Brown-Boggs Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


IDEAL VINERS 


PATENTED 


Their use insures more thorough hulling, which means more peas from 
the same quality and quantity of vines, an increase in yield of the 
smaller and higher priced siftings, and an important improvement in 
quality by less breakage and damage during the hulling process. 
Tests and comparisons of packs have demonstrated that these savings _ 
secured over the use of any other viner are surprisingly large. 


In view of the excellent satisfaction that these machines gave their 
users during the past two years, we anticipate that our production for 
1918 will soon be covered by contract. If you are interested in pea 


vining machinery for 1918, we suggest that you take the matter up 
with us promptly. 


FRANK HAMACHEK, _ Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURER OF 
IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS AND CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
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We all of course fully dppreciate that if it had not been for the 


close co-operation between the National Canners Association and the’ 


United States Government that in 1917 there would have been a tre- 
mendous shortage of tin cans. You are also doubtless aware that the 
Tin Plate Conservation Committee of the Food Administration demands 
that the canning industry should be warned specifically with regard to 
the slack filling of cans. “Waste not,” especially during the term of the 
war. Not to fill cans full is waste of tin, cases, freight, money and 
customers. Therefore, most careful inspection will be necessary in 
every cannery the coming year, not only as to sanitary conditions sur- 
rounding the house, the quality of raw stock received for canning, but 
also in the handling and filling of cans in 1918. The United State» 
Government will expect you to fill every can full. Of course the rank 
and file of packers have filled their cans full, but there have been 
a is the exception that the Food Administration is after 
a s time. 


Nothing of greater importance than inspection of canneries has 
ever been proposed for the benefit of the tomato packer. The progress 
of the industry will be materially impeded if inspection and sanitation 
are not arranged for at as early a date as possible. 

Regarding this subject, I repeat to you advices received from Mr. 
— E. Gorrell, Secretary National Canners Association, reading as 
‘ollows: 

“The plan of inspection covers the appointment of one Director of 
Inspection, and such assistants as may be necessary to fully cover the 
eanneries which agree to inspection. The Director of Inspection is 
earefully selected as a high grade man and is paid a corresponding 
salary. In the past these men have been taken from the Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington. The assistants are local men selected for their 
ability and integrity, although the former is not necessary. In many 
eases it is found that the Director can take good men of ability, who 
have a knowledge of canning business, and soon train them into ex- 
cellent service, 

The National Canners Association has no profit in the inspection, 
but requires each cannery which comes under inspection to be a member 
of the Association. 

The financing of the inspection is paid by special assessment, gen- 
erally one or two cents per case, depending entirely upon the territory 
to be covered, and the number of inspectors that are employed. In 
Maine and Southern California, where this inspection is already in force, 
the money is collected by the can companies. At the request of the 
canner, they add to each invoice the agreed amount per case, and at a 
stated time each month this money is turned over to the National 
Canners Association. 

In each instance where the canner lives up to the inspection, he 
is permitted to have an emblem giving the public notice of the fact 
that the product has been inspected by the National Canners Associ- 
ation. This emblem may be attached to the cases, or stamped on the 
top of each can. The latter seems preferable because in this way the 
certificate goes straight to the consumer. 

The strength of the inspection is that the inspection force is en- 
tirely under the direction of the National Canners Association and 
therefore there is a freedom of action which otherwise would not pre- 
vail. In order to make the matter as local as possible in each territory, 
the canners agreeing to inspection select from among their number what 
is known as the Advisory Board of from five to seven members. This 
Board handles all the details and works directly with the Director of 
Inspection. In practical experience it is found that the Director of 
Inspection and the Advisory Board are able to handle all details and 
so far we have not had a single appeal to the National Canners Asso- 
ciation to settle any dispute. It is apparent that this would be the case 
in nearly every instance, because the Advisory Board is naturaliy anxious 
to maintain a high quality of the product from the canneriese which it 
represents and will make suggestions that will automatically carry out 
the general policy of the National Canners Association. It is expected 
that local territories will have somewhat different rules and regula- 
tions to meet their own particular conditions, and as this proposition 
is practically self-governing, it is expected that each locality will work 
out its own plans. The National Canners Association believes in stand- 
ardization that will be a minimum, above which there is room for en- 
— for the packer who wants to put up a better grade to popularize 
his label.” 

I hope that discussion of this proposition will be taken up in open 
forum at this meeting or before final adjournment. 

It is also necessary for me to tell you that it is my belief that the 
eanners of the United States face a most startling situation in 19158. 
In less than two years we find our cost of production doubled and 
trebled. Present prices for field corn and other farm products are com- 
pelling the relative higher price of canning products to a degree that is 
tending to put our product dangerously near the luxury class. 

In the general report of the United States Department of Agri- 
eulture, Mr. Leon H. Estabrook, Chief of Bureau, has compiled statis- 
tics which show the average yield of sugar corn throughout the 
United States at 1 8-10 tons per acre; the average yield of tomatoes 
3 3-10 tons per acre; the average yield of field corn 26 4-10 bushels 
to the acre; the average yield of winter wheat 15 2-10 bushels to the 
acre, These figures for corn and wheat are small in comparison with 
actual results obtained by farmers growing corn and wheat in many 
of the principal canning States. In the Aberdeen, Md., section field 
corn ranges in yield from 45 to 90 bushels to acre, but if we take a 
yield of 45 bushels to the acre at $2 per bushel for field corn, we find 
the grower is obtaining from $80 to $90 per acre as a result of his 
efforts in growing field corn against $30 to $40 per acre for sugar corn 
season of 1917. 

This is a disastrous comparison. 
fected going to do about it? 

In addition to the ser‘ous question of raw product, the labor propo- 
sition has become most formidable both to the grower (for we all well 
know that the grower has his labor troubles as well as ourselves) and 
canner. I consider it absolutely essential that an appeal be made to 
the Food Administration, the Department of Agriculture, and all other 
Government representatives whose duties may permit them to imme- 
diately without delay thoroughly investigate the situation and co- 
operate with the canners and growers in applying the remedy so that 
canning costs may be kept within proper bounds. 

We have already been warned by the Food Administration that we 
are facing a shortage of food. The canner should appreciate that we 
are facing a shortage of raw product for canning purposes, on account 
of the labor shortage and the high prices obtainable by labor at 
cantonments, Proving Ground, and munition factories. Canners pay 
labor by the hour when actually at work. Industries just mentioned 
pay the laborer for seven days per week, time and half time for over- 
time and double for Saturday afternoons and Sundays. 

One of our trade journals has recently stated in an editorial that 
the reason the canners have asked the Government to name a price 


What are the canners thus af- 
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for their 1918 product is because the canners are accustomed to having 
the jobbers put the prices on their goods. This same sentiment was 
also expressed at the recent meeting of the Tri-State Packers Associ- 
ation by one of the speakers. In all seriousness, if the canner is willing 
to admit that this has been the situation in the past and up to the 
present time, will he canners coninue to admit that they are incompe- 
tent to count their costs and name their profit rather than leave it to 
the Government, the wholesale grocer, or the ediorial writers of the 
trade papers? 

I most earnestly recommend that these conditions be given imme- 
diate consideration by this meeting, that same be carefully discussed, 
and that necessary action be immediately taken. 

Therefore, permit me to close with the assurance that the Tomato 
Section will doubtless greatly aid the tomato canner during the com- 
ing year, the year which will probably show the greatest opportunity 
to the tomato canner that has ever heretofore been his privilege, for 
canned tomatoes is one of the most essential products for use in the 
Army and Navy. We all realize that there have been times when the 
tomato canner wondered why he was allowed an existence. Not so, in 
the present duy. His wares are wanted; they are a necessity, and as 
the Government measures out increased encouragement from time to 
time for the tomato canner, he should reciprocate in turn with the 
most valuable assistance to pack and conserve as many tomatoes as 
possible, in as large a package as possible. 

Let the slogan for 1918 be: “Long live the tomato canner May 
he pack as-many cans as possible! They will all be wanted.” 

THE CHAIRMAN. It is necessary to change our program some- 
what due to the fact that one of the speakers down towards the last 
must necessarily speak before the Bean Section, which is supposed to 
meet at_ten o’clock this morning. Therefore we will now hear Mr. 
Walter J. Sears, of Chillicothe, Ohio. 


COST ACCOUNTING., 


MR. SEARS: It is rather unusual that a great industry in these 
progressive times should be considering so simple and fundamental 
a proposition as the cost of manufacture. The old established indus- 
tries have long since settled all the problems involved in cost account- 
ing and it has been one of the accepted principles and policies of their 
business. But this industry of ours cannot be compared with any 
other. It is unique and distinctive in its organization and its admin- 
istration. I have said before and I think with some degree of truth that 
the industry grew up like Topsy, from the soil, organized in the first 
instance by farmers largely, and it has never appreciated the necessity 
of sound accounting.. That is true only in a sense. It has appreciated 
that there was something wrong with the industry but there was 
never a careful diagnosis of the ailment. In recent years some of the 
men in the industry have thought perhaps if we might come back to 
simple, fundamental proposition of aH business and see that the can- 
ning industrv was organized and conducted upon some such basis or 
policy it might be helpful. So two years ago the National Canners 
Association apnointed a committee to develop a system of classifica- 
tion of accounts and for two years and more now we have been at 
work. I am hapny to report that our work is campleted. You have 
alreadv received classification B, providing accounts for one-line plants. 
Classification A is now ready for distribution, and this classification 
provides a system for two or more line plants or for two plants or 
more in any organization. There is always some compensation in this 
world and it seems to me that the compensation that now comes to 
us after all of these years of groping in the dark is this, that in this 
critical emergency confronting the Government, when it must feed its 
soldiers and sailors as well as its civilian population, and when it must 
go to the canner for a large allotment of goods, the Government finds 
it necessary to adopt this classification of accounts, and, therefore, 
in some sense, make it mandatory that you shall use it. The Lord be. 
praised for that. - 


A svstem of this kind is so apparent that I hesitate to spend any 
time defending it. It is necessary in order to develop profitable busi- 
ness. The selling price of a manufactured product must contain all 
the factors of cost plus a profit, if a profit is desirde . These factors 
of cost cannot be discovered except by a correct method of recording 
them, and that is all this is, it is a correct method of recording things. 
A business that does net receive for its finished product all the cost of 
manufacture plus a profit cannot succeed. Such a business will sooner 
or later go into bankruptcy. Therefore only a system based upon tried 
rrincinles and carrying out the same principles as in any other indus- 
trv, a policy of conservation, is absolutelv necessary to its continuity 
and prosreritv. This system prepared for your accounting is based 
upon well recognized principles of accounting growing out of experi- 
ence of all industrial enterprises and with special annlication to the 
eanning industry. It divides all elements of cost into four grand divis- 
ions—direct cost of manufacture, factorv overhead expense, selling ex- 
pense and general overhead expense. .This svstem rrovides for a set- 
ting aside of a reserve on account of cron hazard. This is justified by 
the fact that this industry more than any other is subject to climatic 
conditions of uncertain and varying degrees of intensity which result 
in short yield of the growing crops. These conditions are generally 
known as the act of God. A short vield of any product results in an 
increased cost ner unit of manufacture. For instance, the so-called 
ovearhead exnense is determined largely by the necessities and the 
proper administration of the business. If the entire output is normai 
the resulting cost per dozen is normal. If the volume of the business 
due to a shortage of the raw product is below normal the overhead 
cost ner unit is radically increased. For these reasons an insurance 
should be carried against such hazard. A contingent reserve therefore. 
should be set up based upon the differential between the normal over- 
head expense and the abnormal overhead expense due to decreased 
output. This can be easily determined by the experience of any can- 
ner. 


Interest on Investment. 

While the Government in collecting Federal taxes it will not permit 
the setting up of an interest charge against investment, sound business 
policy will make such provision in a cost accounting system, and this 
system that we have here provides for that item. 


Federal Taxes. 

Under the Federal law it is permitted to deduct the Federal income 
tax from the annual net income of the business to determine finally 
the income subject to excess profit tax. In other words excess profit 
taxes are levied against net income after making a reasonable deduc- 
tion for depreciation. maintenance and income tax in addition to the 
arbitrary sum of $3.000. I think it is generally understood that 
your income tax is treated exactly as any other tax, your state tax or 
your city tax. It is an exnense item that goes against vour earnings. 
That is not true, of course, of the excess profit tax which is applied 
against the very net income about which we are talking. 
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Depreciation. 

It has become an accepted principle of good accounting to set up a 
reserve for depreciation. The accounting system for the canning in-. 
dustry provides for certain rates of depreciation which have been ap- 
proved by your Committee and by the Federal Trade Commission. These 
rates are the minimum rates and not the maximum rates, and it is 
very possible that the Federal officials may allow a higher rate of 
depreciation than indicated here, 


Profit. 


We cannot as an association discuss selling prices, but it is sug- 
gested that the rate of profit which should apply to the canning 
industry should be somewhat higher than that which applies to in- 
dustries which will operate twelve months during the year. As the 
canning industry operates but two or three months during the year 
and as it turns over its capital but once or twice in that time it is 
entitled to a higher rate of profit, that is, a higher rate of profit on 
the business produced in the few months’ duration. If that same busi- 
ness were produced in twelve months’ operations the rate of profit 
would be less, but the resulting income would be the same. 

Bookkeeping. 

No system of accounting can be devised which does not  pre- 
suppose the employment of a bookkeeper, and your Committee is in- 
clined to accept as a maxim that any enterprise the volume oi 
which will not justify the employment of such a bookkeeper does not 
deserve, and as a rule, will not win any success worth while. The 
accounting system for the canning industry will not require the services 
of an expert bookkeeper but it will require some individual who has 
some knowledge of the principles of accounting. The sooner canners 
place their acconts in competent hands the more certain are they to get 
a reasonable share of success. 

That briefly is the system. The reason why it has been adopted 
and the reasons why all the members of this industry should apply it in 
their business are patent. 

Your committee has recommended to the Executive committee of the 
National Canners Association that an expert public accountant be 
employed to assist canners in the installation and operation of this 
system and we hope that may be done at an early date. 

I do not want to detain you longer, but let me stress a thought 
which I have expressed before and perhaps it is becoming trite. Let 
us be grateful that the day is past when our cost sheet is based upon 
imagination and when our future contracts are based upon foolish 
optimism. Never before have we come to realize as we do now that 
this industry is responsible for one of the great food products, one of 
the products containing life-giving food to the race of coming men 
and is a factor just as essential in our commercial life as steel or lum- 
ber or paper or anything else that civilization has taken to itself as a 
necessary. Therefore, the sconer we come to appreciate its dignity and 
advance its integrity and make it not only honorabje but successful, the 
better we shall be doing our duty as men and as citizens. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have with us this morning representatives 
of the Army and Navy, our largest customer for 1918, and it gives me 
great pleasure to introduce to you Colonel William R. Grove, Quarter- 
master Corps, United States Army. 


THE ARMY RATIONS 


COL. WILLIAM R. GROVE: The program shows that I am to talk 
on the “Supply of the Army.” As the supply of the Army involves so 
many items, such as clothing, camp equipage, motor trucks, animals, 
construction, finance, etc., I will touch briefly on that only with which 
most of us are chiefly concerned, i. e., feeding the Army, and this 
is in many respects the most difficult of the problems of the war. 

In considering the feeding of the soldier the Army reckons in terms 
of rations. A ration is the allowance of food for the subsistence of one 
person one day. We have four sorts of rations; the garrison ration, 
the field ration, the travel ration, and the reserve or emergency ration, 
the latter consisting of hard bread, bacon, coffee and sugaar. The 
garrison ration is the ration generally employed. It is supplied 
to all soldiers until circumstances make its supply impossible, when 
it is reduced so far as shortage of transportation or other cause re- 
quires. When we undertake to feed the soldier we undertake to feed 
him the garrison ration. If we succeed in that undertaking we pro- 
vide him with an ample quantity of wholesome food. Accepting as 
accurate Napoleon’s dictum that an army travels on its belly, the 
ee Army is provided with every facility for going ahead on the 

gh gear. 

The weight of the garrison ration is approximately four and one- 
half pounds. To feed that army of 1,500, men, which Secretary 
Baker permits us to say we have available, we must provide each day 
no less than 6,750,000 pounds of food; that is 3,375 tons. Loaded for 
transportation it would require more than 100 freight cars. In this 
business of war-making we must have our functions of food acquisition, 
collection, preparatin, and distribution so smoothly operating and co- 
ordinating that each day 3,375 tons of food shall be transferred into 
1,500,000 stomachs expectantly waiting all the way from the Philip- 
pines and the Pacific Coast of North America to somewhere in France. 

Each day this Army will seat 1,500,000 pounds of beef—that means 
the carcasses of 3,000 cattle. It will eat 225,000 pounds of bacon; 750 
tons of potatoes; 40,000 pounds of prunes; 1,500 bottles of lemon extract, 
2,750 bags of salt. 

As the soldier’s internal chemical requirements are complex and his 
tastes varied, so we must try to meet his chemical and personal de- 
mands in the ration. He needs, and gets, some 275,000 cans of con- 
densed or evaporated milk every day. His vegetable diet includes 
120,000 cans of tomatoes, 36,000 cans of corn, 24,000 cans of green peas, 
2.500 cans of stringless beans, 1,800 cans of cabbage, 7,500 cans of 
peaches, 3,000 cans of pineapple, 1,000 cans of numpkin, 2,200 cans of 
apricots. He doesn’t indulge heavily in preserved sea food, for he 
gets along on 100 cans of clam juice and 125 cans of lobster. But he 
has to have 225,000 cans of jam, supplemented by other cans of straw- 
berry and raspberry preserves, and he wants 3,000 bottles of catsup 
to give savor to his food. We must secure this food for him at the 
place of its origin; we must see that it is transported to him at the 
point where he is doing business and we must see that it is properly 
prepared for his consumption. 

To obtain this food without producing serious effect upon the 
civilian supply, or without demoralizing the selling market—witht joy— 
becomes a matter for thorough study and careful action. In this the 
United States Food Administration plays an important role. Instead of 
buying heavily in the open market, thereby causing a general maelstrom, 
the Army and Navy, acting with the Food Administration, on certain 
articles for which there is great demand, divide orders among manufac- 
turers and dealers at reasonable prices fixed by the Food Purchase 
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Board. Provision for the — isition of foodstuffs by commandeering- 
or condemnation, so to speak, has also been made. The supply 

no one locality is drawn upon so heavily as to cause a shortage. 
Fourteen quartermaster depots, lecated at important commercial centers, 
accomplish the purchases to meet the requirements anticipated for the 
camps in the United States and for the expeditionary force under Gen- 
eral Pershing. 

The inspection system is, of course, most rigid. We cannot afford 
to have the soldier’s stomach upset through any carelessness on the 
part of his friends at home. The specifications of the Army are very 
clear upon the points of quality and wholesomeness. Experts are sta- 
tioned at most of the plants, especially where meats are packed. Meats. 
and some vegetables are selected and approved before they are sub- 
mitted to the canning process. Every care is exercised in the matter 
of storage and transportation. We mean to keep every particle of food 
sweet and clean until it gets to the soldier’s mess kit—provided, of 
course, the submarine doesn’t spoil it in the meantime. 

The preparation of the food—the preparation in such form that it 
will carry its full nutritive value, appeal to the palate and eliminate 
waste—is a matter of the utmost importance. You can make a man 
into a soldier of a sort much more quickly than you can make him into 
a cook of any sort. And one bad cook can spoil a hundred good 
soldiers. The really good cook—the man who can spill himself and his 
company range off the wagon at the end of a day’s march, stick up his 
smokepipe, take his rations, and in the course of a little time provide 
his company with a smoking meal so acceptable that it makes them 
forget about the kind mother used to make, is a military asset beside 
which a field marshal or a 42 centimeter gun becomes a comparatively 
trifling affair. The selective draft brought out patriotic men by the 
hundreds of thousands, but of course it did not bring out any such 
number of qualified cooks. In that matter we had to do some select- 
ing and some qualifying of our own, and we had to do it quickly. 

The small regular army was, of course, supplied with cooks and 
mess sergeants. The National Guard was similiarly provided with men 
who had undergone some experience in the field and who had enjoyed 
opportunity for instruction by the regular establishment during the 
border mobilization of 1916. The draft army was without mess organi- 
zation of any kind. : 

To meet this condition cooks, supervised and assisted by men of 
the regular army, were sent to each draft army cantonment where 
the operations of the kitchen were so successful that never at any time 
during the period when the National Army was assembling—the men, of 
course, were coming in at all hours of the day and night—were the 
cantonment kitchens unready to serve a hot meal. This is one of the 
unadvertised but really great achievements of the National Army’s 
organization. Today, of course, the National Army is possessed of its 
own regularly established messes, with capable mess sergeants and 
cooks drawn from the enlisted personnel. 

Before the war there were four authorized schools for cooks 
and bakers in the Army. These were promptly expanded into twenty, 
with a new school in each National Army cantonment. There were 
ten regular bakery companies with a personnel of ten officers and about 
eight hundred men. This force was enlarged to 200 officers and more 
than 10,000 men. These men were successfully recruited and trained 
in two months. A bakery company now trundles along with each 
division and provides sufficient fresh bread for that division. It is 
good bread too. 

Rolling kitchens will follow eve company in France to insure 
hot meals when most needed. These kitchens cook while in motion, ana 
the hot meal is ready to serve when a halt is made. 

And the Army is not regarding the conservation of food and the 
elimination of waste as exclusively the duty of the civilian. Against 
food waste in any form we strive as earnestly as we strive against the 
German. It is the intention to feed the Army well; to feed it liberally; 
to provide it freely with all those food elements necessary to keep its. 
physique, its power of effort and endurance, at the highest point of 
efficiency. But it is not the intention to be in the least liberal with 
that great enemy of the wasteful American Peon, the garbage barrel.: 

The Army aims to save and use everything that can be saved and 
used. The stock pot is carefully and continually skimmed for grease. 
This grease is used in cooking, to the conservation of lard. The Army 
husbands its bread, permitting each man to eat all he desires, but ask- 
ing that he leave no waste on his plate. The bread which might be 
thrown away, did he help himself so liberally as to leave half slices 
on his plate, is used in puddings, in thickening gravies, in croquettes 
and in a dozen other different ways. The Army is careful with its 
sugar. It finds that a little extra stirring, so that no undissolved 
sugar remains in the cup, often provides as much sweetness as does 
an extra spoonful. It is by such minute economies that there can be 
achieved with comparative ease—those great results in accumulation 
which will enable us to meet the vital problem of feeding our allies 
and ourselves. : 

We know in the Army that the sharp bread knife can become a 
weapon well night as effective as the bayonet for winning the war. 
By impressing mess sergeants and organization commanders with the 
results to be obtained by constant care in cutting the bread slices 
thin and making careful use of the bread thus saved, the officer in 
charge of the school for cooks and bakers at one camp was able to 
reduce the bread issue for a period of fifteen days by more than 
60,000 pounds. This saving was effected without denying a single man 
the right to eat all he wanted. The sharp knife cut into the wastage; 
not into the meal. More than 3,000 men can be given their daily full 
allowance of bread through the saving of what in this one camp was 
formerly going into the garbage cans. 


In a war where food is such a tremendous factor the clean plate 
also becomes a bombshell for the enemy. By the clean plate we mean 
the plate from which every bit of food has been consumed—the plate 
which is left with no elements of human nutrition to be consumed in 
the incinerator or carried away by the swill collector. It is calculated 
that if each soldier could reduce by one eighty-third the amount of food 
served him at each meal (this is one-half of one cent per day per 
man) we could feed almost a whole division with the saving—which 
means, of course, that we could send an additional division to the 
trenches. The annual money saved would be over $2,700,000. We don’t 
wish to have the soldier reduce the amount of his eating. We do wish 
to have him reduce the amount of his wasting and increase the amount 
of saving. Similar action on the part of the vast civilian population 
might be productive of really prodigious results. 

We mean to save and use everything there is in the tomato can 
or in any other can. We scrape and rinse it to make sure that we 
acquire every particle of its contents. And after that we save many 
containers for scrap value. The new reclamation division of the 
Quartermaster Corps concerns itself with the salyage of everything 
and anything which can be turned to account. So close is its check that 
it knows the quantity and composition of the garbage disposed of each 
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IT TAKES THE BIG PEAS OUT FIRST 


The above is an illustration of our New Nested Pea Grader, which has large capacity, occupies small floor space, does perfect grading—a 
will save its cost in the increased yield of the small size peas, which ordinarily are mixed in with the larger sizes when graded on any ps an bs orem 
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day by each company in the entire Army. And if that garbage shows 
co patticle of usable foodstuffs going to waste the organization which 
permitted that waste begins to hear things forthwith. ¥ 

You are feeding your Army today betier than any American Army 
has ever been fed in the past. You are feeding it probably better than 
any other Army is fed today. We have the food in America and we 
have in America the knowledge and equipment in food industry 
which makes possible the intelligent and economical utilization of that 
food. For one thing, tin plate and soldering iron have made it pos- 
sible to give the soldier of today a widely varied and healthful diet, 
whereas there was given to his predecessors in arms not much more 
than salt horse and scurvy. You are familiar with those immortal 
lines dealing with the inability of civilized men to continue in exist- 

ence without cooks. The Army has amplified this: 


“We can march without shoes; 
We can fight without guns; 

We can fly without wings; 
To flap over the Huns. 

We can sing without bands, 
Parade without banners, 

But no modern army : 
Can eat without canners.” 


Note.—In his speech before the Pea Section Colonel Grove recited 
the following piece of poetry gotten up for him by his little son when 
informed that he was coming to address the canners of peas: 


“We can eat meat without gravy, 
Fried mush without cream, 

Cornbeef without cabbage, 
And pie without cheese. 

But how can our soldiers 
Far over the seas 

Make war on the Kaiser 
Without their canned peas.” 


THE CHAIRMAN: We also have with us a representative from the 
Navy Department, Commander Hancock, and we will hear a few words 
from him. All of us who have been at Washington in the past six 
months will testify that nobody has worked harder to get the ideas 
of the canner and the Navy together than Commander Hancock. He 
has rendered us valuable assistance. He always does everything 
he can for us and we cannot let him go now without hearing a few 


words from him. 
A Word From the Navy. 


COMMANDER HANCOCK: This is one of my hobbies, you know, 
to get around and get acquainted. We started in about a year ago 
preaching this same doctrine. We wanted to go out to the Conven- 
tion last year at Cleveland, but matters intervened and we didn’t get 
to be as much with you as we wanted to. I think only one went. 

Now I want to say that the canning industry is the best organ- 
ized business in American that the Navy has anything to do with. 
You may have a number o mouths among yourselves, but when you 
get to talking with the Government you only have one. That is an 
advantage. When we were trying to shape things up we may have 
stood on a number of bases, but when we got there we knew_what 
we were doing. Now I don’t want. to make you a speech, but I will 
just tell you one or two little things. When you go through the navy 
yard and see the ships going byb watch the tops and on one you will 
see a little red pennant with a black ball. That means that that ship 
is the star of its class in the Navy. It means it is the best fighting 
ship in target practice. That is what the pennant is supposed to mean, 
but what it actually means is this: There has never been a pennant won 
on a ship in the service that was not a happy ship, and there has never 
been a happy ship that was not a well fed ship. There is where you 
have a chance to do your part. If a man on a ship is not well fed you 
don’t find the star on that ship. 

You will also see on some of the ships an E. That stands for excel- 
lence, and you will never find that E on a ship the men on which are not 
well fed. Now I want to tell you a little story that is going around 
Washington. Someone asked an English officer his impressions of what 
America was doing in the war, and the answer is all in the emphasis. 
He said: “Well they are blundering along, but they are blundering 
along.” Now the same way about this sentence, about what you peo- 
ple have to do, this little job of supplying the Army and Navy. You 
must do it. Now you can accent each word of that: You must do it. 
You must do it. You must do it. 

Now I cannot add anything more. That is your job, and when you 
realize that, it is the whole story. 

THE CHAIRMAN. I will now announce the Nominating Commit- 
tee, which will select the officers for the Tomato Section for the ensu- 
ing year: H. L. Cannon, Chairman; F. A. Torsch, James F. Stokeiey, 
H. J. McCartney, and S. B. Orr. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now be addressed by Mr. F. M. 
Shook, Secretary of the Western Canners Association. You have heard 
of Mr. Shook and now you will have an opportunity to hear him speak. 


Mr. Shook Emphasizes. 


F. M. SHOOK: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Tomato Section: I was very much impressed with Paymaster Han- 
cock’s story of emphasis. This is a day and age of emphasizing 
things. I am reminded of one of Luke McGluke’s stories. I don’t 
know whether any of you people know anything about Luke, but we 
love him very dearly down in our section. He is a writer on that 
very celebrated paper the Cincinnati Enquirer. Luke McGluke says 
the grouch looks with disdain upon a well dressed lady; but ‘he 
looks. The United States has a big job on its hands, but instead of 
talking about the effect of the war on the United- States I believe my 
subject is the Effect of the War on the Tomato Canning Industry. 
Now, I cannot expect to say anything to you men today that is new 
on this topic. All I can do is to emphasize some things that you all 
know, and that is really all the preacher does when you go to hear 
him preach a sermon. He simply stands up and emphasizes facts that 
you already knew, but some how or other we go and listen, and so I 
am going to emphasize some things that are of importance to the 
canners of tomatoes. You know we are creatures of habits. That was 
impressed on me when I used to teach school years ago. I used to call 
out the names of the children every morning. I would look over and 
see that they were all there, but I would call out their names, and 
it never occurred to me that those children knew their names and that 
I knew they were there and that there was no use calling the roll. 
but it was just a matter of habit. 

Ve have come to realize that there has been something wrong 
with the tomato canning business, not always with the business, not 
always with the can and not always with the machine. There has 
been something wrong with the canner himself, and I think we realize 
now as never before that we have not been standing out on our rights 


to which we have been entitled and which the importance of our indus- 
try demands. lt has taken this great world war to open our eyes 
to the fact that the interests of the producer are evidently more impor- 
tant than are the interests of those stunding betweea the pruducer 
and the consumer. : 

No longer docs the consumer look with favor upon those con- 
ditions which compe! a producer to market his product at a_ loss. 
hie now sees that this ultumateiy s,ells higner costs to him, and we, 
yea even so, realize that “the iaborer is worthy of his hire,’ and are 
now ready to figure costs and base our selling price on a fair margin 
above costs. We no longer quote our products “through a glass darkly,” 
as it were, but face to face with our cost sheet we arrive at that 
basis of selling price which enables us to conduct our business with a 
reasonable assurance of_ success. 

From a conglomerate, chaotic, inane mass of unbusinesslike men, 
we have been made over into an organized, systematic, eflicient force 
of high ciass manufacturers, patrioticaiily inclined and determined 
to go to the last ditch in winning the war. Weakness, vacillation, iso- 
lation, chaos, are in the discard, and ure replaced with strength, sta- 
bility, organization and order. 

Gentlemen, it has taken this great war to bring us to our senses 
and impress upon us the fact that the public weltare demanded our 
industry be organized and stabilized so as to enabie it to meet the de- 
mands placed upon it. 


The war has suddenly placed in our midst the Purchasing Board 
of the Army and Navy, which contracted tor a large part of our out- 
put, and now we see our product going by carload and ship load to 
camps both at home and abroad. ‘luday men of the allied armies who, 
previous to the war, probably never gave a thought to American can- 
ned tomatoes, are eating daily of our product. 

We are dealing directly with our Government, a new innovation, 
I assure you, and hariy to be hoped for a year ago. We had always 
felt that it required special training to fit one to enter the sanctuary 
which we, in our ignorance, had built up about the Government officiais, 
and so with paipitating heart and bated breath we answered the invi- 
tation to meet with those gentlemen iast summer. Much to our sur- 
prise we were assured that the Government wished to deal direct with 
us and not through agents or distributurs. 

The war hastened the realization of some of our fondest dreams. 
A market abroad for our surpius concerned us aii a short time ago, 
and we were devising ways of raising a iarge fund with which to 
conduct an advertising campaign that might open up not only an 
increased market at home, but at least a tempurary market abroad. 
Today, following one of the iargest packs on record, we find our- 
selves urged to still greater efforts towards increased production next 
year. We are brought to a relization that a surplus can be looked 
upon as an asset and not a liability. : 


The United States has had to step forward and assure us that can- 
ned tomatoes have actual value and actually cost us something to 
manufacture, aithough some have been prone to believe neither state- 
ment. Well, how could we, in the past, expect the public to believe 
it cost anything to pack tomatoes when we were so careless in our 
methods ef marketing, and in years of large packs, or even of good 
prospects of large packs, sold goods with utter abandon and with no 
thought of cost of production. 

Tell me how to convince a buyer that an article costs $1.65 per 
dozen to produce when he has just bought it at $1.50. Yet not thirty 
days ago a canner told me that he had packed a car of goods and sold 
them at a price of $1.50 per dozen, which, to him, seemed a good price. 
Asked about the cost of canning the article—he had no idea, yet a 
little calculation showed the direct cost to be $1.65, and his total net 
cost at least $1.80. It ought to be a crime to market any product 
without first knowing the cost of production. Donations should ema- 
nate from a big heart, not from a small intellect. 


Market prices have long been at the mercy of that double-headed 
king, Supply and Demand, which, while ruling with a fair hand when 
unmolested, has given way to unexpected and uncalled for actions 
when intoxicated with potations at the hands of the Crown Prince 
Speculation. 

In times of stress like the present, it becomes necessary to dethrone 
this monarch, and like the Czar of Russia, old King Supply and Demand 
and the Crown Prince Speculation no longer are in power, but in their 
stead and on the throne is “Cost,” with his cabinet of advisers abour 
him. On the right, the beautiful maiden called “Fair.” To the left, the 
legal adviser, “Just.” Just is busy filling a bag labellled “Profits” 
which Fair is holding, and Just realizing that Fair is only a weak 
maiden is careful to place into the bag a small quantity that the good 
name of both may be safe. “Direct” is also a member of this cabinet: 
his work is to see that food reaches the consumer by the most direct 
route. Two body guards, “Efficiency” and “Honesty,” wait upon 
“Cost,” and no small part of their duty lies in keeping Cost meek, 
“that he may not behave unseemly, or become puffed up.” 

Under these new rulers, market prices are more stable, more uni- 
form, and manifestly more fair to all concerned. Now there is no 
need that one party suffer loss in order that another may reap a 
greater harvest. 

Realizing that every service is entitled to a compensation, this new 
King has justly decreed that producer as well as distributor shal] re- 
ceive a fair and just profit, and is saying to the canners of the United 
States: “You are rendering a service to humanity and should receive 
a fair and just compensation therefor.” 

So we rightfully have come to realize a fair measure of return for 
the service we are rendering. This brings us to the necessity of a 
Uniform System of Accountancy for our industry, of which much will 
be said during this Convention, therefore I shall refrain from any 
discussion of this phase of my topic, but leave the matter for later 
consideration. 

Summing up, then, the effect of the War on the tomato canning 
industry, we enumerate herein a partial list of changes which occur 
to our minds, and in listing them we gave no thought to arranging 
them in order of importance, but rather penned them as they presented 
themselves to our mind. We note particularly the following: 

A Uniform System of Accountancy. 

A cost plus basis of selling. 

Elimination of speculation in foods. 

Dethronement of supply and demand as factors in price making. 

Direct dealing with the Government. 

Exportation of great. quantities of canned foods. 

Enlarged markets at home. , 

Great educational propaganda of the value of canned foods as 
part of the diet. : 


A rearrangement of the factors of the production and distribu- 
tion of canned foods in ge sequence as to importance 
by which the producer is rightfully placed first. 
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10. Readjustment of prices paid the growers to the proper basis 
ae will assure the canner of better co-operation by the 
grower, and thus place him in position to secure acreage 
of desired kind. 

11. Elevation of canning from the speculative, hazardous, ever- 
deferred hope of profit, the mauled and battered football of 
the speculator to the pedestal of sound business based on 
cost plus a reasonable profit, with intelligence enough among 
its own members to figure costs of production, and judg- 
ment enough to realize that consumer as well as producer 
is best served when the business carries a living profit. 

12. A closer co-operation with all agencies and a mutuality of 

interests never before recognized. 

13. Government aid in interesting growers in increased production. 

Having a particular affintiy for the number “Thirteen,” I shall stop 
the enumeration of changes up to the present time and ask your in- 
dulgence for a few minutes while we look into the future. You, who 
have had occasion to glance at the program, probably noticed that part 
of the topic assigned to me has to do with a forecast of what lies in 
the future for the tomato canning industry. The future is entirely 
problematical. Any discussion of what lies before reminds me ef the 
many heated discussions on the Silver question that took place in 
one well remembered presidential campaign. 

It became quite evident early in that campaign that not all the 
debaters on the subject were well informed, and indeed, most of them 
had no information whatever. I call to mind the opening statement of 
one of the gentlemen who spoke on this topic to be about as follows: 

“Fellow citizens, the Silver question is one about which you are 
entirely ignorant. I don’t know anything about it either. Therefore I 
will explain it to you.” 

I approach the subject of the Future of the Tomato Industry some- 
what in the spirit of the speaker with, however, a feeling that my lis- 
teners have very definite ideas on the subject. 

As Adam said to Eve when he tasted the apple, “The future lies 
before us.” 

We have made great strides in the 
become acquainted with new buyers. ew consumers are eating our 
goods. The prices paid by consumers are in no instance enhanced by 
speculation. They represent a fair compensation to the grower, the 
eanner, the distributor, and if, in the future this amicable arrangement 
can be continued, then indeed, do I see a bright future for the industry. 
But if by hook or crook the canner permits the pre-war conditions 
to pertain then we will be placed again to a disadvantage. Will we 
permit that condition? If some one can answer that question, then I 
ean predict with a certainty what is in store for us in the future. 

THE CHAIRMAN: On our program we have a subject, Form of 
Contract for Canners for Farm Products and How Same Can Be 
Enforced. If there is anyone who can tell us about that, Mr. J. P. 
Olney, of New York, is the man. He is one of the ablest lawyers in 
New York and we are exceedingly fortunate to have him here to 
address us. 


ast twelve months. We have 


SUGGESTED FORM OF CONTRACT BY CANNERS FOR FARM 
PRODUCTS AND HOW SAME CAN BE ENFORCED. 

At the outset I wish to disclaim any intention of placing under 
suspicion growers of canners’ preducts as a whole, as with rare excep- 
tions, such growers make deliveries according to their contracts. 
What I have to say, therefore, is intended only for those rare excep- 
tions, as it would be quite unjust by general reference to place all 
growers under suspicion as contract jumpers. 

From the beginning of the year to the end of same the canner 
of fruits and vegetables is seriously concerned as to the different 
problems entering into the operations of his business, including arrange- 
ments for financial requirements and other supplies, seeds, boxes and 
other supplies, labor, securing contracts for the necessary acreage, 
marketing of his products and sometimes not the least of his troubles 
is to obtain in the canning season the products from the acreage con- 
tracted for early in the year, and it is not improbable that the financial 
destiny of the canner has many times depended upon whether the 
growers deliver what they have previously agreed to do. 

Under the existing war conditions the rights of the canner as 
to the delivery of the contracted crops were wisely safeguarded -as has 
not heretofore been the case, and as presumably will not be the case 
after the war. Rule 5 of the “Special Rules Governing Licensees En- 
gaged in the Business of Canning Food Products” reads as follows: 

“No licensee shall buy or contract to buy any of the vegetables 

or fish required for the above-mentioned products, if he has reason 
to believe that the seller has already contracted to sell the said 
products to other persons. In buying vegetables or fish for such 
products he shall require the seller to state in writing, in the 
contract or otherwise, that he has not contracted to sell said 
veretables or fish to others.” 

A further ruling has also been recently adopted by the Food Admin- 
istration known as General Rule 17, which practically prohibits licensees 
from paying an excessive price for any food product and the scope has 
also been recently broadened as to those who are to be licensed as a 
rrivilege for doing business and as so broadened includes practically, 
if not all, who will be engaged in the canning or preserving of fruits 
and vegetables. 

It would, therefore, seem that if all licensees comply with the Fed- 
eral War Rules and Regulations, that there should be no trouble in the 
canners securing in the canning season during the war the crops which 
they planned for and have the right to expect to be delivered under 
contracts for the growing of same. However, the protection referred 
to by the Government will cease with peace and we can, therefore, 
properly consider what the canner’s rights are in the respecet referred 
to under normal conditions and as to how such rights can be protected 
and enforced. 

As a general proposition, when the grower fails to deliver the con- 
tracted crop, the canner’s remedy is confined to a so-called action at 
law, that is one for actual damages, which according to technical 
rules of evidence can be proven by the canner. In the first place, ac- 
cording to the decisions of the courts, it is very difficult to determine 
what such damages actually are and secondl, it is not ordinarily the 
damages which the canner is desirous of securing, but rather the con- 
tracted crops, especially as usually is the case, such crop is needed to fill 
the orders of the canner already entered for the canned products. 

hen the canner goes into court, however, asking for what is 
termed by the legal profession equitable relief, that is an injunction 
against the grower delivering the crop to others than the canner with 
whom it has been contracted, such canner is immediately confronted 
with the ordinary answer that he has his so-called remedy at law or in 
ether words an action for damages. 

Such equitable relief, however, as the law as heretofore under- 


stood, has sometimes been applied in the case of the insolvency of the 
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grower or maybe. some other special circumstances which it is not 
necessary to here consider, as it is sufficient to assume that as a gen- 


. eral proposition the canner is confined to-his action for damages. 


It is not beyond the range of experience for growers to sometimes 
sell the contracted crop before the canner is aware of same, and it may 
happen had rather reply upon his action for damages than to seek 
equitable relief, 

In this connection it may be added that in an action for damages, 
the case is tried before a jury, while an action for equitable relief 
is tried before the court without a jury, and ordinarily the court is 
more apt to treat the entire situation with full justice to all concerned 
than would be the case with a jury. 

A desirable form of contract, therefore, is one which in case of 
violation by the grower will give the canner the right of an action 
either for damages or for equitable relief, that is for the delivery of the 
crop. To avoid the necessary complications involved to prove actual 
damages, the contract should contain a so-called stipulative clause, 
which, however, fails of the purpose intended if made for too large an 
amount, and thereby construed as a penalty and not stipulated damages. 

The following clauses are suggested as giving at the option of the 
canner either equitable relief or legal redress including the so-called 
liquidated damage clause in which the first party referred to is the 
grower: 

“It is agreed by and between the parties hereto that if either party 

fails to perform this agreement, then the party in default shall pay 
to the other party the sum of 4 Dollars for each acre 
contracted and grown by the party of the first part, that amount being 
agreed upon for the reason that the actual damages arising from such 
breach would be uncertain and incapable of ascertainment except by 
conjecture, but nothing herein contained shall be construed as waiving, 
impairing, limiting or depriving the second party of any other right 
or remedy, legal or equitable, which it may have or choose to pursue, 
to compel the performance or to restrain the non-performance of this 
contract or any part of same by the first party; and the first party 
hereby expressly waives the plea or defense of an “adequate remedy 
at law” in any such action of an equitable nature, and he hereby 
covenants and agrees, not to interpose such a plea or defense, or any 
plea or defense of a like nature to any such equitable action. 
‘At any time during the growing of the crops hereby contracted 
for, first party will, upon request of and in company with the second 
party, point out and mark the particular boundaries, and specify the 
acreage from which crops are growing for the second party under this 
contract. And second party is privileged, during the growing and 
harvesting of said crops, to inspect the same at any time; and, if the 
first party refuses or neglects to harvest said crops according to this 
contract, second party has the option if it wishes to eexrcise it, to 
harvest same and charge the expense of so doing to the first party; 
but second party is not obliged to exercise this option, and may reply 
} a its other remedies reserved under this contract for non-per- 
ormance, 

“Receiving products upon second party’s premises either by weigh- 
ing, counting, giving a receipt, unloading or otherwise is not to be 
considered as an acceptance of such products until the person em- 
ployed by second party for that purpose has inspected same. 

“If any of the produce herein provided for is not in the condition 
herein described when delivered, the second party shall have the option 
of rejecting same or of receiving it upon such basis as may then be 
agreed =. Any rejection applies only to the particular load of 
produce in question and is not to effect this agreement as to the 
remainder of the crop. 

“The first party has not contracted to sell the crop herein con- 
tracted for to any other party or corporation.” 

As already mentioned, the great trouble in endeavoring to secure 
the actual delivery of the crop has been to prove some specific circum- 
stance like insolvency of the grower, which would take the case out 
of the general class by which the canner is ordinarily obliged to bring 
an action for damages, 

Again, in the past when special conditions have poatites equitable 
relief or the injunctive remedy, the courts could only order that the 
crop could not be sold or disposed of to anyone other than the plaintiff 
in the action. That is, the courts could not order specific performance 
or in other words, the delivery of the crop to such plaintiff and the 
grower if irresponsible could let the crop go to waste. 

What is here stated has reference to the jurisprudence of New York 
State only, but in all probability the same general rules applying in 
that State in actions for damages and equitable relief, are the same 
as those in other States. 

However, as has not been generally known, there has been passed 
by the Legislature in many of the States at one time or another during 
the last ten years, a so-called Uniform Sales Act, reading as follows: 

“Where the seller has broken a contract to deliver specific or 
ascertained goods, a Court having the powers of a Court of Equity 
may, if it thinks fit, on the application of the buyer, by its judgment 
or decree, direct that the contract shall be performed specifically 
without giving the seller the option of retaining the goods on pay- 
ment of damages. The judgment or decree may be unconditional, 
or upon such terms and conditions as to damages, payment of the 
price and otherwise, as to the Court may seem just.” 

By this Act it will be noticed that the broadest possible powers 
are given to the Court for either legal or equitable relief or both, 
including an order for specific performance, or in other words, for the 
actual delivery of the goods contracted to be delivered. 

It is particularaly due to the National Canners Association and the 

trade papers that publicity was given to a statement made by Mr. P. 
H. Close, Counsel for the National Canners Association, last Septem- 
ber, by which he referred to a section of the Maryland Uniform Sales 
Act reading the same as the section above mentioned. 
: trust in this connection a personal reference will be pardoned as 
emphasizing the fact that it is not generally known by either the legal 
profession or the judges that this so-called Sales Act is already on the 
Statute books in many of the States. 

Last fall, in court proceedings taken by the company with which 
IT am connected, an inquiry was made of our two able attorneys as to 
whether there was in New York State a statute similar to the one re- 
ferred to in Maryland, and the attorneys were unable to find such to 
be the case. A further investigation, however, disclosed the fact that 
as long as eight years ago a Uniform Sales Act was passed by the Legis- 
lature of New York State, including a section reading the same as the 
Maryland one, and later on, when before the court, it frankly admitted 
that it had not known of such a statute, | 

The trouble in New York State, and it may apnly to all other States 
where the Act has been passed, seems to be that the section in this 
statute, and one of so much importance, has not been so classified or 
indexed as to naturally come to the attention of the legal profession. 

To be more specific, will say that the section referred to consists of 
eight lines under the heading of “Specific Performance,” as part of a 
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chapter on “Personal Property Laws” of twenty-five pages and as a 
part of three volumes of the Laws of 1911, consisting in all of 2,750 
— and the section is not indexed under the heading ‘Specific Per- 
ormance.” 

This so-called Uniform Sales Act has been passed in various States 
in different years, as follows: 

Arizona, 1913; Connecticut, 1907; Illinois, 1915; Maryland, 1910: 
Massachusetts, 1908; Michigan, 1913; Minnesota, 1917; Mississippi, 1908 ; 
Nevada, 1915; New Jersey, 1907; New York, 1911; North Dakota, 1917; 
Ohio, 1908; Pennsylvania, 1915; Rhode Island, 1908; Utah, 1917; Wis- 
consin, 1911; Wyoming, 1917; Alaska, 1913. 

Presumably all of such statutes contain the same section as re- 
ferred to in the Maryland and New York Acts, 

While a stipulated damage clause in contracss is suggested, the 
purpose of this paper is especially: 

(a) To bring this statute to the further attention of canners in 
States where same has already been enacted. 

(b) In the hope that all other canning States will eventually have 
the benefit of either the Uniform Sales Act or a separate act for 
“Specific Performance.” ; 

THE CHAIRMAN: A motion will be entertained that Mv. Olney’s 
remarks be referred to the Executive Committee. 

MR. CLARK: There are only three practical remedies, three 
courses open to the canner if he means to perform his part of the con- 
tract. One is to make contracts only with growers who are responsible. 
By that I mean those who own their own farms and who will not enter 
into any contracts that they do not intend to perform. The second 
is to go into the farming business yourself. Lease the land and raise 
the crop. The third is buy on the open market from day to day. 
One trouble with the canner has been that in the past we have 
offered such low prices for products wanted that the responsible 
farmer could make more money with other crops and we couldn’t 
make any proposition to him that was attractive, and the only con- 
tracts we could get were with irresponsitle farmers, tenants who had 
their places on shares and who had not the capital to go into farming on 
a substantial basis. And even if the canner meant to keep his con- 
tract when a crop failure came and there was a much higher price, 
you couldn’t hold the farmer for not delivering to you the goods con- 
tracted for. One of the things that we will have to do if we want 
to get adequate crops will be to pay enough to make it an object to a 
responsible farmer to raise canning crops, and that is we will have 
to pay as much as he can make raising wheat or oats or potatoes or 
any other farm product. The other two alternatives are to go into 
the farming business yourself or buy the stuff in the open market. 

MR. WALTER HOFFECKER: Is it the purpose of this Association 
to have printed and available for those who want to use it, the form 
of contract that Mr. Olney has so plainly and so explicitly given to us? 

Here is a very vital question, and I would like to have it answered 
if anybody can do it. If A, a eanner, has two or more men buying for 
him at various railroad points, under whose license do those buyers 
operate, an individual license or under the canner’s license? 

MR. OLNEY: Mr. Gorrell can probably enlighten you upon that, 
but it seems to me it resolves itself into the question of an undis- 
closed principal, and that the canner who is employing these men would 
be the one who would in fact be violating the provisions of the 
licensing law. 

PRESIDENT BURDEN: In reply to Mr. Hoffecker’s question, I 
am not clear as to the proper method, but I think you may rest 
assured that the Food Administration intends when the price for the 
raw product has been satisfactorily fixed and reasonably fixed for both 
grower and canner—that the price will prevail throughout the section 
for which the price is determined. I do not think it is necessary for 
me to state as to exactly what my ideas are as to how the machinery 
will be put in motion, but the matter will be handled and handled 
satisfactorily to all concerned. You need not worry about that propo- 
sition any longer. Your industry will be protected this year as never 
before by the Food Administration. , 

MR. SILVER: I fully appreciate Mr. Hoffacker’s idea in that mat- 
ter, but that form of contract will be printed in the trade papers and 
will be in the hands of canners next week and it will save the unneces- 
sary expense to the Association. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Will that be satisfactory? 

MR. HOFFECKER. Yes, as far as I am concerned. 

THE PRESIDENT: You are satisfied to leave it to the Executive 
Committee? 

MR. HOFFECKER: Yes. 

vote being taken, the motion was carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have another representative from Wash- 
ington, Mr. E. O. Heyl. He belongs to the Food Administration. That 
is hardly necessary to be told as so many of you have met him at 
Washington. 


ADDRESS OF MR. E. 0. HEYL. 


MR. HEYL: I have been asked first to make an announcement, 
The plan under which the canned food for the Army and Navy from 
the 1918 pack is to be obtained provided that February 1st would be 
the last date upon which canners could mail their tenders of the 
amount which they wished to furnish the Government and have them 
considered. Several difficulties were encountered by us just about that 
time. First, the fuel situation made it impossible for us to get the 
matter printed in time, and then unprecedented conditions in transpor- 
tation resulted in extraordinary delays in eanners receiving the forms 
and the literature necessary to intelligently make their tender. It re- 
quired fully ten days before many canners received these forms. 
That was particularly the case in Michigan and Wisconsin, and for 
some unexplainable reason even in the tri-States. In view of all these 
facts and that this great Convention was so nearly at hand that that 
date be extended and it has now been moved forward from February 
ist to February 28rd, and I want everyone here to understand that 
tenders of peas, corn or tomatoes will be considered if mailed not later 
than February 23rd. That will give time for you to get home from this 
Convention and have the atmosphere cleared before you write us. 

In addition to making this announcement I have been asked to 
make an address, and I told the man who asked me that that was 
impossible, and asking the impossible reminds me of a story that my 
six-year-old boy brought home from the kindergarten at Chevy Chase, 
just outside of Washington. It was a cold day and the teacher at recess 
in order to keep the children warm suggested that they indulge in 
the sport that all youngsters like of imitating birds and frogs and 
animals, hopping around like frogs and barking like dogs and running 
on all fours like bears. The teacher noticed one little fellow off in a 
corner and he seemed to be sulking, and she went over and touched 
him on the shoulder and said: “Ralph, don’t you want to get into the 
game?’ and he said: “Sh! I am a rooster laying an egg.” 

Commander Hancock told me something yesterday afternoon, and 
it is just possible that he may have told it to others, but I want every- 
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body here to hear about it. It “hows you how the people of this coun- 
try far and wide are being chastened and are beginning to realize what 
we are up against and the seriousness of the situaticn and how they 
are willing to do anything if you will only show them how. You may 
have noticed that it is published today for the first time in Boston 
and I think in other cities a poster that shows a man blindfolded. Per- 
haps some of you have had time to read it all. It makes an appeal from 
the Navy to everyone in the country who has a high-powered binocular 
to donate it to the Navy. The Navy wants to equip every one of its 
men on the battleships if possible with a binocular, a high-powered 
lense, that may see a periscope or a submarine which might otherwise 
not be discovered and thus save a ship. Can you conceive of anything 


finer than being allowed to perticipate in that plan than by contributing 
your high-power field glass for use on a battleship to watch for a sub- 
marine that might sink the ship? Now that plan is not yet launched. 
It is only today that it is before the people far and wide. But Com- 
mander Hancock told me that evidently it has been noised about and 
gotten over the country in advance that those glasses were wanted and 
he said on Thursday last six or eight mail bags had already come 
to his bureau which has charge of the plan, with nothing but binoculars 
in them. On Friday there was something like 28 bags more and ou 
Saturday there was a stack: of mail bags 20 feet wide by 44 feet in 
length with nothing but binoculars in then, and the plan is not started 
yet. It gives you an idea of how the people in this country have 
come to their senses and how they want to do anything they can do. 
It makes you know that everybody in this country is getting kindled 
up and understands the seriousness of the situation and want to 
do whatever they can to make this war a success. 


I think everyone who heard Judge Covington last night realized 
that he was listening to one of the most remarkable and wonderful 
addresses that has ever been delivered in this country. I think the man 
is inspiring. I was reminded as he closed of a picture that as a small 
bov I saw of Henry Ward Beecher. It portraved a certain scene where 
following an appeal by that eloquent preacher men and women in 
that vast audience rushed forward—it was an appeal for money— 
and the men and women of the vast audience rushed forward and 
the women tore the necklaces from their throats and the jewels from 
their breasts and threw them in and men nut in their watches and 
their scarf pins, and I thought to myself, last night, that I had the 
pulse of that gathering and that if Judge Covington had called for 
tenders you would all have just thrown in your factories and said that 


— Government could have your goods on whatever terms it wished 
em. 


The program for the securing of the canned foods for the Army 
and Navy emanated from the division of the Food Administration 
of which I have the rrivilege of being the head. It could only come 
in its present form from the wise counsel which I had from such 
men as Mr. Burden. Mr. Gorrell. Mr. Bentlev and others who are the 
constant advisers of this division in Washington. 


But that plan is based originally on an abiding faith and confi- 
dence in our fellow-man in this country to come through in a situ- 
ation. It is based upon a sympathetic understanding of your industry 
and your problems as well as upon a realization of the needs of the 
Armv and the Navv and the seriousness of the present situation, and I 
-m perfectlv confident as we were in the beginning when we conceived 
the plan, that this industry will do its vart in this situation. 

President Burden here called attention to the experiments being 
conducted by Prof. Roseneu of Harvard University Medical Department. 

Now, another thing: You gentlemen have heard the demands that 
ure to be made upon the food supply of the country for the Army 
and Navy and also for the civil population. A very large amount will 
be required and they are relying on the canning industries to supply it. 
England, France, Belgium, and Holland are asking for your products. 
All those associated with us are particularly asking for food, and 
the question comes to our division frequently in the Food Administra- 
tion what is ‘the stock on hand today of canned sardines, how much 
canned salmon is left in the country. Now, why do they want to know 
that? Italy must have 100,000 cases. That is what they are saying . 
now, but 1 think it will be nearer 500,000. England wants so many 
cases more of milk. France needs additional canned corn. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that we know all of these things that they are asking 
for. It is necessary in order that we can promptly and accurately 
report on those things. These reports when sent in will indicate the 
goods that you have on hand and will enable us to say how much we 
shall permit to go abroad to these equally deserving of considera- 
tion. I am not going to enlarge on these blanks very much, but 
they will easily be understood on an examination of them. You can 
notice you have the dates and the number of cases, the commodity and 
the size of the can and the price per dozen f. o. b. wherever it is. 
Terms of payment of the buyer, etc., etc. There is nothing difficult to 
make out about it. It is all very easily understood. You will be askea 
to make these reports every week or ten days. It will be tabulated and 
in that way an accurate knowledge will be had of the capacity of your 
companies. We will know in advance what to expect and can go for- 
ward in confidence realizing that in all probability the ordinary pro- 
ductivity of the soil will reward our very modest expectations; because 
under the regulations as they stand, and you will realize that when 
you come to consider them, they were not formed for the purpose of 
the Army and Navy, but for the purpose of protecting the civilian pur- 
chaser in securing to him reasonable deliveries on the contracts he was 
expected to make, yet in the last analysis that is going to the officials 
for the benefit of Colonel Grove and his associates, to let them know 
what that supply is going to be and thus they are able to calculate with 
confidence. There is not going to be any doubt about it if France and 
Italy want certain things or certain supplies the allied purchasing De- 
partment in Washington, in the Food Administration Division, will say: 
we would like so much and they are going to get it. We know the 
American people are willing to let it go. They are going to get every- 
thing they want, but we want this thing arranged so that there will 
be as little trouble in letting them have what they want as possible. 
Now, don’t you get any idea that there is going to be any rate or 
price cutting. Just get that in the back of your head and let it stay 
here. For the first time in your lives the President of the United 
States is back of you, and everybody who is selling anything in this 
line of goods is going to get a reasonable profit over the cost of pro- 
duction; and the Army and Navy are ready to pay you a profit. All 
they ask is that we do not exact more than a reasonable profit, and this 
og is willing to give them ample opportunity to find out what 
cos 
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Patriotism and Production. 


The only way to get increased crops is to plow and plant, and. 


fight the weeds and weather. Patriotism helps a soldier to fight, put 
he needs ammunition also. He is a very ineffective soldier unless he 
has both. Patriotism helps a farmer to raise crops, but he needs 
other things also. Too much dependence is being placed on patriotism, 
exhortation and scolding. Farmers are responding to the patriotic 
appeal so far as they can with the family labor, but in oider to hold 
hired labor they must be able to pay Wages that will compete with 
the factories that make talking machines, moving pictures, candy, 
gum, and beer. When a farmer torrows at the bank, the banker does 
his patriotic duty if he requires some assurance that the money in- 
trusted to the bank will be returned if lent. Such assurance is not 
easy to give if the wages that the farmer must pay are out of pro- 
portion to the prices he gets. 

One-third of the farmers are tenants and have little to give their 
country except children and labor. They can not sell crops grown 
with hired labor for less than they cost because they have no capital 
to lose. In 1910 only 36 per ceut of the farmers owned all the land 
that they operated and were free from mortgage. This explains the 
small sales of bonds to farmers. Relatively few farmers can make 
any outside investments and continue to farm effectively. 


Business Confide.ce. 

Business confidence plays a large vart in production. The fact 
that there are more voters in the city than in the country, and that 
they are now proposing to decide what price the farmer is entitled 
to get, together with the mass of amateur advice that fills the daily 
papers, some of which is given out, or purports to be given out by the 
Government, is undermining the confidence of farmers. It is always dis- 
concerting to produce for a single buyer, whether it be for a corpora- 
tion or for a Government, because there is such great uncertainty as to 
what mood the buyer will be in. Prices tixed by committee action are 
too likely to be a matter of accident as to who is on the committee, The 
indictments and innumerable investigations of the dairy industry, the 
largest and most universal farm industry, as well as the general price 
agitation are resulting in a class feeling among farmers that has for- 
merly been absent from, or has played a very smal] part in, American 
agriculture. The results of such agitation are always unfortunate, bm 
are particularly unfortunate at this time. If they continue, there is 
danger that much of the farm effort that should be devoted to produc 
tion will be diverted to the formation of protective associations. At 
the present time some farmers are angry; some are bewildered; but 
the majority feel uncertain. Morale is important on farms as_ well 
as in the Army. Last year the response of farmers was remarkable. 
Strong efforts need to be put forth to remove the effects of the agita- 
tion of the past fall and winter, if the farmers are to enter next year 
with the same vim that they had last year. 


Some Proposed Remedies. 

Price Control.—One of the important problems of the war_ is 
whether to attempt to arbitrarily keep down prices and wages in spite 
of an inflated currency, or let the cheaper dollar do part service by let- 
ting prices and wages rise. Thus far the public agitatiom has been in 
the direction of price control. The public seems to have decided to 
repeal the law of supply and demand. Unfortunately, the repeal ap- 
plies to supply as well as to demand. Some persons believe that 
since we are at war, the law of supply and demand fails to operate. 
It would be as logical to say that 2 heavy weight repeals the law of 
gravitation. We should not make the mistake of assuming that man 
can repeal either law. 

When the consumer is in power the goose that lays the golden 
egg is in danger. We have regulated our railroads for the past decade 
so completely to the satisfaction of the public, that the investor has put 
his money elsewhere. We are now beginning the same experiment with 
farming. Much of the agitation for price control fails to distinguish 
between large corporations that are more or less monopolistic, and 
farming that is made up of millions of small independent units. 

The motives for price control are numerous. Business interests 
want food regulated so that wages will not rise. In effect this means 
that the farmer’s wage is to be reduced so that city wages need not 
rise. The employer who hopes for cheaper food is in a mood to cause 
industrial disturbances. The vain hope that food can be made chean 
when the supply is decreasing and when its price is measured by a 
shrinking dollar, leads employers to delay giving inevitable wage in- 
creases and thus favors industrial disturbances. Wage demands that 
may be high at the moment may be amply justified in the near future 
because of the further decrease in the purchasing power of money. 
The employer who faces the facts squarely is the one who is in a 
mood to meet the situation wisely. 

The ordinary consumer thinks of price control as a 
have more. It makes a shortage look like plenty. For ages cheap- 
ness and abundance have been synonymous. The public has not wor- 
ried itself about which was the cause and which effect. It has, there- 
fore, been all to easy to fall into the error of assuming that control 
of price will make food cheap, and therefore abundant. When asked 
why low prices will be a benefit, nearly every one replies: “So that 
we can have more to eat.” The writer has tested this point of view 
with many professional and business men by asking questions some- 
what as follows: “If the Government had lowered the price of pota- 
toes last winter, would you have eaten more of them?” The answer 
is usually “Yes.” “Would your neighbors have eaten more?” The 
answer is always “Yes.” “But, could we have eaten more potatoes than 
there were?” ‘To a very considerable extent the agitation for low prices 
is a_protest against having to economize. 

Much of the agitation for price control is anarchistie in its effect— 
attempting to array class against class. We are told that farmers 
are unpatriotic hoarders; that retailers, are profiteering: that middle- 
men are altogether bad; and that labor is unpatriotic. The mer- 
chant who charges me double the former prices for hardware is not 
getting unduly rich, and the retailer whose high-priced groceries I con- 
sume has his troubles. One class is as patriotic as another. Of course, 
there are dishonest men in every industry. One of the twelve Disciples 
did some profiteering, but that is no reason for attacking the other 
eleven. The search for the culprit could easily end if we would but 
realize that war makes its own prices. The agitation for price control 
has resulted in a deen-seated belief that prices are high because some 
one is profiteering. This agitation is sowing the seed for riots. 

any of the food plans advanced are copies of what was done in 
Europe—plans that resulted in a food shortage there. Europe was 
justified in its procedure, since it could call on America for food. If 
we pattern our work after Enrope, we, too. will as surely have a food 
shortage, but where will we go to get food? If we keen up our pro- 
duction, we will have to study America rather than Europe. The Iowa 
farmer produces about four times as much food per man as does 
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the farmer in Belgium. Before the war the yield per acre (crop index) 
in the United Kingdom was 64 per cent above ours, but the produc- 
tion per man was only 43 per cent of ours. The crop index in Ger- 
many was 55 per cent above ours, but the yield per man was only 41 
per cent of ours. The crop index-in Belgium was 105 per cent better 
than ours, but the production per man was only 40 per cent of ours. 
The hand labor methods of Europe make it possible to use women and 
to use unskilled labor to better advantage. American machinery and 
American methods demand more skilled labor and require a larger pro- 
portion of men than are necessary in Europe, and most of American 
farming requires three or more years of apprenticeship. 

Not only do low prices tend to reduce production but they tend to 
reduce the present supply. If prices of corn and feed are fixed, the 
horses will be fed more liberally and there will be less feed for other 
classes of live stock. 

The objections to price control are not based on a desire to have 
farmers make more. The more price control we have the fewer farm- 
ers there will be and ultimately the more money those who are left 
will make. The objection to price control is that it stimulates con- 
sumption and reduces production. 

There is every expectation that America will be called on for much 
larger exports next year. Our primary problem is production; price is 
secondary. So far as agitation for reduced prices is successful, it re- 
duc@s production and defeats its own aim. The consumer thinks of 
price as applying to this year, but this years price is the farmer’s guide 
for next year’s production. | 

We need to prevent all waste of food, to mend our old clothes, wear 
patched shoes, and reduce the manufacture and use of all luxuries, if 
our allies are to be fed and clothed. We must, if —. maintain 
or increase food production. Nothing will so readily accomplish all 
these things as good prices, and nothing will make it so difficult to 
accomplish any one of them as low pricese. The solution of the food 
problem is more food; not less prices.” 

MR. HOFFECKER: I want to make a statement right here that 
may be of interest to this meeting. Down in our section I know a 
man who is a director in a bank. He made a crop last year \that he sold 
at the rate of $373 per acre and he got nearly four times the cost of 
his land on that one crop. 

MR. BURDEN: All you have go to do with him is just give him 
a one piece of rope, he'll hang himself or put himself in the insane 
asylum. 

MR. DICKINSON: Now, I want to make a ee about a mat- 


If all pulp were made 
of that consistency it would save six per cent of tin plate that is now 
used to can tomato pulp. It would also save 60 per cent of trans- 
portation; and it seems to me that we should all be impressed with the 
idea that this should be done in order to save all of those things. 
We cannot afford to waste 60 per cent of all those things on water. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Nobody has given any more attention to the 
labor situation than Mr. Torsch, and I now have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing Mr. F. A. Torsch to you. 

MR. TORSCH ON THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

I have been urged to bring before this Convention the very serious 
situation in respeect to Farm Labor. The purpose of this paper is to 
lay the foundation for an appeal direct to the President of these United 
States, for action at the earliest possible moment, to provide for agn- 
culture the labor which it must have in order to successfully meer 
the obligations which the world has placed upon it. 

You are all personally interested in the production of cannesr’ 
crops, but the nation is interested in producing all the crops, the staples 
of wheat, corn, hay as well as potatoes and many other important 
articles of food. 

It seems to me that we will be guilty of nothing short of criminal 
negligence, if we fail to take the measures necessary to insure an 
abundant supply of skilled agricultural labor where it is most needed 
—and that is on the farm, 

I need not present any array of statistics or extended argument 
as to the true situation. You men attending this National Canners 
Convention are in daily touch with the farm situation and you know the 
facts, and the people know that you do. 

The solution of the farm labor problem does not lie with the 
farmer. If worst comes to worst the farmer is not going to starve. 
Any farmer can raise sufficient food for himself and a little over, in 
fact he can raise sufficient to pay expenses and to live comfortably, 
but that is not going to supply food for the world, and that is what 
we are today interested in. If the farmer’s labor leaves him and he 
cannot get labor from any other source, he will simply stop his exten- 
sive farming and merely do what he can and take care of himself and 
family first. Our nation wants food raised in large quantities for this 
country and for the rest of the world. It is up to us to place at the 
disposal of the farmer the necessary labor so that he may extend his 
operations and plan on a liberal scale to produce what the world is 
demanding of him. 

It may be that the cotton and tobacco growers are making sufficient 
money to stimulate these crops. ‘Ihe wheat, corn and potato producers 
are in a different class. It is probable that the potato crop which has 
done so much to save the food situation this year was, as a whole, 
unprofitable, and I am informed that the Southern acreage of potatoes 
this year will probably be only sixty-five per cent, of last year’s 
acreage. 

Here are the facts: First, Thousands of the best young men on the 
farms have been withdrawn already for the Army and Navy, and they 
are already a loss to the farms. Second: The Government is con- 
tinuing today to take similar young men, many of whom are in class 
“A” and before spring work begins many of these will be called. Third, 
many of the former farm hands are now employed in factories of vari- 
ous kinds, munition as well as other industries, and these factories con- 
tinue to solicit from among the farm hands as many as they can entice 
away to enter the factories. . 

We must now do two things. First, we must exempt present farm 
labor from draft into the Army and we must release former farm labor 
from all industries not absolutely vital—vital not during peace but in 
war. Even if these former farm hands are employed in the munition 
factories which we admit are vital, they should be released from those 
just as soon as their places can be filled from other sources. In other 
words, the farm work comes first of all; we must put it second to none, 
and it must have the preference first and always in the supply of labor 
to conduct the work. 

But this former farm labor is also engaged in other industries be- 
sides munition plants. They are employed in automobile industries, 
building cantonments and proving grounds, and on the street cars as 


motormen and conductors, in fact in numerous industries when they 
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should, every man, be back on the farm. Someone will say that we 
have no law to deprive a man of the right to select his own occupa- 
tion and work in whatever kind of factory he may find most profitable 
to him. I am not so sure of this; this is rather a question for the Gov- 
ernment to settle. We certainly know that when a man is called into 
the Army he is not allowed to say, I would rather work in a muni- 
tion factory, but he is compelled to enter the Army and obey 
orders. Now, I see no reason why the authorities at Washington 
would not take care of a detail of this kind, and if the welfare of the 
nation in time of war requires that certain men should remain on the 
farm and do farm work, rather than to go into some other occupa- 
tion, it is certainly the duty of the Government to make laws to that 
effect and the men must obey them. If the Government can and does 
compel my boy to risk his life and work in the Army for $1 a day 
of 24 hours, why don’t it make the other man’s boy work on the farm 
for $1 a day of 10 hours? ‘ 

The method of securing labor in war industries by offering high 
wages is faulty, because it draws labor from industries least able to 
increase wages rapidly, without regard to their relative importance. 

he high wages pale are in themselves an evil, as they increase 
the spending power of labor and thus stimulate the production of non- 
essentials. This means that the high wages paid in the war industries 
tends to increase the number of men employed in the non-essential 
industries, so with wages high enough, we will have each productive 
wage earner keeping another man busy making his luxuries, instead of 
two men both making essentials. 


Two great industries, agriculture and transportation, are least able 
to raise wages, as their selling prices are in both instances controlled 
by law, absolutely in the case of railroads, and largely in the case oz 
agriculture. Naturally the chief drain has been on them. 


From the very nature of his business the farmer is unable to com- 
pete with a manufacturer in employing labor, and in all times of labor 
shortage will get the leavings until high food prices slowly correct the 
conditions. With a fixed selling price this economic law cannot work 
and the food shortage is inevitable, unless artificial means be used to 
draw men to the farm. 

The numerical shortage in farm labor does not represent the real 
shortage, as when farm labor is scarce it is notoriously out of control 
and inefficient. Jobs are too plentiful for the possession of one to be 
of any serious consideration to the holder. 

I have said that two great industries have suffered in the past year 
feom shortage in labor, these being transportation and agriculture, but 
now, with an increase in railroad rate and wages impending, the whole 
burden of supplying labor to expanding industries will be thrown on 
agriculture alone, and an appalling food shortage will surely result. 

We may have an unfavorable summer as we have had an unusual 
winter, and as we are the only food producing country available under 
present conditions, we cannot afford to risk the consequences of such 
a season without a greatly increased acreage and absolute change in 
labor conditions. The amount of wastage on the acreage in use last 
year and largely due to labor shortage is not sufficiently appreciated. 

Today there are thousands of barrels of corn standing in the fields. 
The farmers could not get help to husk it at any price thus far—and 
it remains to be shown how much salvage there may be. 

Again the recent report from the Agricultural Department states 
that the acreage seeded in wheat last fall was the smallest for years 
and its condition December ist, 1#17, the lowest for years. The causes 
were dry weather in the fall and great shortage of labor. 

he extreme conditions now prevailing in transportation and in 
fuel should certainly teach us one lesson at least. e must broaden 
our vision and look far enough ahead and be able to see the inevitable 
result if we fail to take steps in advance to prevent catastrophies 
such as have fallen on transportation and the production of fuel. 

In Washington, on February 6th, an appeal was made by seven 
National Associations comprising the Federal Board of Farm Organiza- 
tion and in their appeal for relief at the hands of the Governemnt 
they included the granting of financial aid to take care of shortage 
in seed and fertilizer. The latter are no doubt important, but first of 
all must be considered the supply of men for the farms, and we cannot 
urge this too vigorously or too earnestly. 

As stated a moment ago the farmer, if he is unable to provide suf- 
ficient help to carry on his farm work, will simply be compelled to dis- 
continue extensive farming and carry on only that paft of the farm 
work which he is compelled to do, to take care of himself and the 
property. I notice one report in a paper a few days ago in regard to 
one locality in Blair County, Pennsylvania, to the effect that “thirty- 
one leading farmers in the Southern end of that county will give up 
farming in the spring. At least a dozen of these farms are among the 
largest and in the past the most profitable in the county. Farmers 
say the uncertain: labor market, high wages, doubtful market facilities 
and other adverse conditions are driving them out of business.” 

This subject requires vigorous action and without delay. 

You can build cars and locomotives during twelve months in the 
year. You can plant seed but a few weeks in the year, and the prepa- 
ration of the soil, the cultivation and gathering of the crops can only 
be done when Nature dictates, and if the golden opportunity escapes 
us, the results are fatal and the opportunity does not return for a 
whole year. 

~The plan we have to propose is a very definite one and very easy 
to comprehend, but it will take a mighty force to put it into operation. 
That force is now in Washington and it is up to you men to take steps 
to see that action is obtained in this practical and definite way. 

First, we must exempt from Army and Navy service the labor 
now on the farms. 

Second, we must return to the farms the labor which has been 
drawn from the farms, and is now employed in the war industries. 

Third, we must return to the farms the labor now employed in 
factories other than war industries, 

Fourth, we must fill the gaps made in the war industries by this 
diversion, by drawing men from the non-essential industries to the war 
industries. 

This would cripple and close down some and perhaps many of the 
non-essential industries, but we may as well face this fact, and the 
manufacturers engaged in the non-essentials should anticipate this 
result and prepare themselves accordingly, to release this labor even 
at the cost of shutting down their industries if that become necessary. 

In other words, if it becomes a question of preservation and sur- 
vival of the three industries in question—agriculture, war industries 
and non-essential industries—that of agriculture must be allowed to 
come first every time; war industries next, and non-essentials last. 

I have referred to the creating of an artificial means of supplying 
the necessary farm labor, and you will quickly admit, that this ex- 
emption will not only become an inducement for the present labor 
to remain on the farm, but will act as a further positive induce- 
ment for many to return to the farm who are now employed in the 


factories. If it should be claimed that the percentage of farm em- 
ployees already drafted and about to be drafted is comparatively small, 
so much more the reason why the War Department should spare even 
that small number to the farms, as the number gained for the Army 
would not be large enough to constitute an important factor, but to 
the farmer any percentage no matter how small is vital. 

This exemption should at the same time be restricted to experi- 
enced farm labor only, and only while employed continuously on the 
farms. It would hardly be wise to make a general exemption to any- 
one offering himself for farm work who is incompetent to do such’ 
work, but if it is clearly shown that the man is competent aithough per- 
haps inexperienced, he might still b2 added to the list for exemption 


provided he makes his occupation continuous from that time on in 
farm work. 


If exemptions are extended to munition workers then this exemption 
should not be granted to the temporary worker in the munition fac- 
tory, and whose habitual, pre-war, occupation was agriculture. 

On the question of whether the non-essential industries should be 
placed in the position of being forced to close down on account of in- 
sufficient labor or continue all three classes of industries at work, that 
is, agriculture, war industries and non-essentials, we are not alone in 
the opinion that the non-essentials should step aside first. I would 
like to quote what Mr. Vanderlip of the National City Bank of New 
York had to say in his letter to the Evening Post at the end of last 
year, and in a recent public address he speaks as follows: “I do not 
hold the sale of War Saving Certificates up as a measure by which the 
war can be won, but economy and saving in non-essentials means the 
release of labor, and this I consider ai absolutely essential measure,” 
and he added. ‘We are beginning to see that it is no longer a question 
of what a man can afford to buy, it is a question of what the nation 
ean afford to have him buy.” 


The ten million persons said to be employed in the non-essential 
industries, offer a legitimate supply of labor for the war industries and 
for agriculture as well. 

The choice is not “Shall we Hooverize or starve our Allies?” it is 
rather, or should be: “Shall we starve ourselves and our Allies, that 
we may not interfere with the luxury industries?” 


It is so much safer to produce enough, than to run the great risks 
involved in allowing our population to get too hungry, risks to the 
safety of all property and political institutions. 


A surplus of labor created by such measures as outlined would do 
much to lessen the cost of war, the interest bearing debt. It would 
keep the population well fed, do more than any other possible arrange- 
ment to insure domestic tranquility. 

An effort has been made with some success, to induce women to go 
from the cities to work on the farms. This at best could accomplish 
very little and only with the easier kinds of work such as gathering 
of fruit crops and the lighter work of the farm during a few weeks 
of the summer. Do not talk about putting women on the farm for gen- 
eral work, but use them, if available, on street cars, in lunch rooms, 
and in other ways to release men for the farms and factories. 

In a movement to obtain a speedy action upon this problem do nor 
entertain the idea of having a “survey” made. Do not ask the farm- 
ers and canners and others to fill out blank forms to get statistics. 
There is no time now for methods of this: kind. 


You men know the facts and the President must take your word 
for it. Will you not present these facts to the President supported 
by strong appeal, that we may immediately get the relief so seri- 
ously needed, that the crops may be largely increased, so that this 
country and our Allies and our Army and Navy may be properly taken 
care of? 

MR. HOFFECKER. I want to offer this resolution: 


“Whereas, all are convinced that food is necessary to win the 
war, and the United States Food Administration has issued the warn- 
ing that a world food famine is imminent, and that the supply of all 
staple foods must be increased, not only for the use of our Army and 
Navy, and civilian population, but also to help our brave Allies; and, 

“Whereas, it is also clearly seen that our farmers and canners 
are seriously handicapped by the lack of labor for agricultural and can- 
ning operations and production, and that although they are _ patri- 
otically endeavoring to grow and conserve more food, yet through 
searcity of labor there is serious danger that instead of an increase of 
acreage and production there will be a decrease, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the National Canners 
Association immediately present to the President of the United States, 
the necessity for the following action: 


from Army and Navy service, farm and canning 
abor. 

“2. To devise ways and means of returning to ‘the farms labor 
that has been diverted therefrom to other industries. 

“3. Further, to furnish from every available source the labor 
which is necessary to produce the food which is so essen- 
tial to winning the war.” 

a CHAIRMAN: That will have to go to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


MR. HOFFECKER: Well, let it be referred there, then. 

This was agreed to. ; 

MR. BOLTON: That resolution as read represents what the real 
facts are. There is a great necessity for us to have experienced labor 
on the farms. Inexperienced labor on the farms can do some good 
when it is associated with experienced labor, but there must be some 
experienced labor before you can get good results. I think this resolu- 
tion ought to be passed, and it with Mr. Torsch’s paper should be re- 
ferred to proper officials at Washington, so that they can take action 
in - matter in some way. Mr. Torsch’s paper puts it as clear as it 
ean be. 

MR. HOFFECKER: Our farming community is contiguous to a lot 
ot very large munition plants. Now, those plants are paying pretty 
high wages. Anybody can pay high wages where they are getting paid 
cost-plus profit for their products. But prices of living and every- 
thing else are very high around those munition plants and we have 
found that $5 a day to one of those munition workers it not any more 
than $3.50 to a farm hand. I know it to be a fact that when some farm 
hands go up there to ask for a position they are told not to ask $4 a 
day but ask $8 as the place is getting cost-plus profit. Of course the 
more that place pays for its labor the more profit it gets. 

MR. CANNON: I offer a resolution that it is the sense and the 
desire of this Tomato Section that we recommend to the food authori- 
ties that a ruling be passed making it compulsory that all tomato pulp 
shall be at least 1.085, and I move a reference of that resolution to the 
Executive Committee, 
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The Election. 


The motion was seconded and being put to a vote was carried. 
CHAIRMAN: 
mittee. 


Mr. Cannon read the report: 
Chairman—H. P. Strasbaugh. 
Secretary—D. H. Stevenson. 


Advisory Board: Group A-—William Si!ver, Maryland; E. Greene- 
baum, Delaware; F. A. Torsch, Baltimore; J. J. Fisher, Virginia. 
Group B—Charles 8S. Stevens, New Jersey. Group C—George Burnham, 
New York. Group D—F. M. Shook, Ohio; H, F. Mic 


-Cartney, Indiana. 
Group E—C. W. Appleby. Grou) F-—James F. Stokeley, Tennessee; 
F. D. Bolton, Virginia. 


Group C—H. L. Harrington, Utah. Group H— 
Cc. H. Bentley, California; G. Edward Greer, California. 

On motion duly made and seconded the Secretary was authorized 
to cast one vote for the gentlemen named and they were declared elected 
to their respective positions. 

The section then adjourned. 


CONVENTION-ISMS. 


The crowd was there! 
And the Machinery Exhibit was there! 


The dominant note of the Convention—and Boston—vwas 
Cost. 


Cost in the meetings; Cost in the lobby; Cost in the 
dining rooms, yea varily; Cost in the seclusion of one’s room— 
stalked this dread spectre. 


‘ Why, they called it ‘“‘The Costly Place,’”’ not the Copley 
Plaza. 


Did you notice that the “Joy parties’’ were absent? 

The ladies sat and knitted as the proceedings proceeded. 

The Chicago Brokers’ special train was but 15 hours late. 
Even at that Boston would say that Chicago must have caught 
up a few laps on it. 

The first arrivals at the Copley Plaza found it filled with 
Army officers. Later in the week it was filled with ‘‘reserves” 
if one would judge the temperament of the crowd of canners 
and their friends. 

Did you ever know a man to be more appropriately named 
than President Burden; considering how well he ‘“‘toted’” the 
immense weight of responsibility, incident to facing three 
thousand fellow-canners with ‘‘different’’ views; of brokers, 
rendered inactive through U. S. F. A. action, and eager ma- 
chinery and supplymen, unable to interest possible buyers, 
until the questioning was satisfactorily settled? He’s a won- 
der. 

But Henry Burden likes big jobs. Besides being a mem- 
ber of the United States Food Administration and President 
of the N. C. A., back home he is a farmer, canner, banker, and 
pretty much of the ‘angel’ to the hole surrounding country. 
Cazenovia, his home town—and “‘his’”’ is about entirely right— 
was without much of a hotel; so Mr. Burden decided to give 
the town what it badly needed. And we are told that hotel is 
one in its class, a gem. It is said the hardware on the doors 
alone cost $1,500, and if Hy Burden is notable for anything 
more than another it is for his good taste and sense of pro- 
portion. The rest of that hotel may be imagined. 

Charles M. Ams, ex-president of the Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, is another who likes to have something to 
do. Besides being president of an immense can-making and 
canners’ machinery concern, he has interest in a dozen or so 
side lines of equal magnitude, and then as a change runs a 
4,000-acre farm up in the hills of Connecticut, with his own 
town, Amston, postoffice, street railways, etc., etc., large herds 
of fine cattle, extensive poultry yards, and recently was voted 
the thanks of the Audobon Society for his activities in propi- 
gating wild fowl of the kind and nature which we supposed 
could never be bred upon a domestic farm. He is a dynamo of 
energy and radiates activity. He believes the Machinery and 
Supplies Association should be an every-day association rath- 
er than a mere weekly association, covering the annual ex- 
hibition only, and he is bent upon seeing that association share 
the great work that the National canners are doing. And why 
shouldn’t it? 

Dr. Rosenaur moved about the lobby in his uniform, not 
recognized by the majority, as the man who is going to forever 
lay the ghost of ptomaine poisoning, through his research at 
the Harvard University into this little known but badly over- 
worked enemy of all canned foods. Dr. Bigelow was kept 
busy during the week conducting interested parties out to 
these laboratories, where some twenty of the country’s fore- 
most scientists are engaged studying the life habits and 
habitats of food poisons in general, and of ptomaines in par- 
ticular. It is confidently expected and believed that canned 
foods will be found one of the places never visited by his ma- 
jesty, Ptomaines. Sounds like an Egyptian Pharoah, doesn’t 
it? Probably Dr. Rosenaur and his associates will succeed 
in restoring him to his mumified form, whence sacriligious 
hands removed him to torment the canned food industry. If 


The next is the report of Nominating Com- 


. in her section, and is an untiring worker. 
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you have not contributed to the fund you can help make this 
last embalming process permanent. Send your contribution 
for this fund to the N. C. A., as they are still short of the total 


amount needed to defray the expenses of this most important 
investigation. 


Big in body, mind and heart, “Billy” (W. R.) Roach, of 
Hart, Mich., has a helpmate in the person of his wife, who is 
a splendid second to him. She heads the Red Cross’ work 
Mrs. Roach idolizes 
her big “Billy,” as do others who know him, and she en- 
joyed every minute of the convention. 


It is fortunate for those canners who were careless in 
letting their brine or syrup supply run too freely, that Judge 
Covington is not the presiding judge in their cases; for the 
way he scored the man who puts water in tomatoes—made the 
Kaiser squirm; for even the Kaiser would hate to have “slack- 
ers” sentenced to his court. That’s where Judge Covington 
sentenced them. 


“Lack of Foods May Lose the War’ is better than “Foods 
Will Win the War.” 7 

Hugh S. Orem was taken suddenly sick on Monday of the 
convention, and later his trouble developed into pneumonia. 
Mrs. Orem and daughter were called from Baltimore to his 
bedside. We are glad to report, as we go to press, that he is 
— better, and expepcts to return to Baltimore in a week or 
en days. 


Mr. F. Caldwell, of Busse & Caldwell, the well-known 
brokers of Pittsburgh, was also taken sick at the same time, 
and missed the convention, being confined to his room. But 
we are glad to say he has recovered. ‘Dave’’ (D. H.) Steven- 
son, secretary of the Tomato Section, and now a member of 
the Board of Directors of the N. C. A., was taken sick the clos- 
ing day of the meeting and obliged to remain over for several 
days. He is improving and hopes to be about soon again. 

What is it President Burden cannot do? The entrance 
to the big meeting hall was right off the lobby, so that every 
time the door was opened, during the meeting, a great gust of 
noise and talk rushed in to drown the speaker and interrupt 
the meeting. And there are always many who wait until the 
proceedings are well under way before coming in. After 
making his address at the Pea Section meeting Mr. Burden 
offered to go into the lobby and ask the canners to come in. 
He did it—and we will say he is “Some Barker.’”’ They came 
opuring in, and then Mr. Burden took the door and held it 
shut against all comers. 

Why do some men ever attend a meeting? They can’t 
become interested because they do not stay long enough to 
catch the trend of events. They bob in, to the distraction of: 
many, and after sitting down for a few minutes, bob out again, 
with further -distraction and discomfort to many. Restless 
souls who keep themselves busy doing nothing. 


Force of habit is a wonderful thing. The Sardine Sec- 
tion met in a little room, and literally packed themselves in, 
like the proverbial sardine, until every ‘‘interstice’’ was filled. 
And it was a mightily interesting meeting. 

Chairman Kittelberger, of the Fruit Section, caused one 
man to think he was in the Sauer Kraut Section. But if Mr. 
Kittelberger’s accent seems decidedly German, we can as- 
sure all that he is staunch American and doing ‘his full share 
to help win this war. He knows what he wants to say, and 
says it with neatness and precision. 

Some of the old clan gathered in Boston early. Mr. Geo. 
N. Numsen and Col. T. J. Meehan, arriving Saturday evening, 
to be greeted by Mr. W. E. Stearns, Charles Wilcox, R. P. 
Scott, men who have seen these conventions develop from a 
mere handful to represent an industry which produces eight 
billion cans per year! 

It is our private opinion that Mr. H. W. Phelps will have 
to mind his fences in letting George W. Cobb “fill his shoes” 
as official welcomer at the big American Can Company Theater 
Parties. They are both big men, but there is a decided risk 
in giving George Cobb any kind of a handicap in such a race. 
But as long as they are both pulling in the same direction; 
both adding popularity to their company, there will be no 
jealousy. Mr. Phelps was prevented by sickness from leaving 
the Pacific Coast to be present at the convention; but all will 
be glad to know that he is not seriously ill, . 

There was a proud mother, we know, at the Theater Party, 
and that was Mrs. Hallett, mother of Lyle Hallet, of the Beach 
Nut Packing Co., who lead the singing of the Star-Spangled 
Banner at the Colonial Theater. Big, broad-shouldered and 
fine looking, he stood beside his mother in the second tier of 
boxes, and in splendid voice, lead the singing of that inspiring 


‘anthem. 


More next week! 
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1918 ESSENTIALS- 


Highest Quality Cans! 
Efficient Service! 
Prompt Dispatch! 


Friction Top 
Syrup and 
Oyster 


PAILS 


(A) ATLANTIC CAN CO. 


Wix Top 
BALTIMORE, :-:-: MARYLAND. 


MONITOR-MORRAL HUSKERS 


Will husk more corn and do it Better than 
any other ever made—turning it out 
Cleaner and freer from silk 
and_ unbruised. 


SPEED OF WORK 
Means Big initia to the canner. 


Why Dont You Try out This Money Saver 


Morral Bros. _ Huntley Mfg. Co. 


MORRAL, OHIO SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
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PRODUCE MORE—CONSUME LESS. 
(Editorial from the American Metal Market.) 


What a pitiable condition it would be if 
Our generals were incompetent 
Our soldiers not equipped 
Our soldiers unwilling to fight 

That is not the case. We have confidence in our generals. 
Our soldiers are as brave and capable as any, and when they 
reach the front they are well equipped and well taken care of. 

It requires half a dozen men, more or less, and the pre- 
cise number is unimportant, to maintain one soldier at the 
front. The industrial army must be half a dozen times as 
large as the military army. 

What can be said of this industrial army, this much larger 
army? Is it 

Ably managed? 
Properly equipped? 
Anxious to work hard? 

America is not a fighting nation, it is an industrial na- 
tion. What a travesty that its fighting quality should be fine 
and its industrial conduct altogether reprehensible. In the 
particular in which the greatest results could properly be ex- 
pected of us we have fallen down. 

The two things needed of the army at home, which includes 
everyone in the country except those under the colors, is that 
it should 

Produce more 
Consume less 

All this is perfectly obvious. No one denies it. Why are 
the results unsatisfactory? We suggest an analysis along the 
following line, as possibly food for some helpful thought. 

To follow the proposed method of analysis we must go 
back to the beginning. At the outset of the war it was said: 
“Team work will win the war,’ and that also is something no 
one will deny. Let us see, then, how this has been applied. 
All activities in connection with winning the war, which is 
the only activity to which we have a right, can be divided 
broadly into two classes: 

The activities that are organized 
The activities that are not organized 

That, too, is very simple, indeed elementary, but let us 
see where a scrutiny from this viewpoint will lead us. 

Consider a few of the activities that are organized. The 
United States Navy is highly organized, always has been. There 
is a wonderful spirit of competition and rivalry, down to the 
stokers in the vessels. The tale of what the American Navy 
has done has not been told but enough is known. Four weeks 
after war was declared the American destroyers were at work 
in co-operation with the British. The Red Cross campaign for 
a hundred million was well organized and was a great success. 
The work was done quickly and has since been almost for- 
gotten. It was directed by one man, very ably assisted 
throughout the country. The first Liberty Loan was well or- 
ganized and was a monumental success. It was well or- 
ganized, and everybody pulled together. The second Liberty 
Loan was an even greater success, from the same cause. The 
present Thrift Stamp and War Savings campaign is proving a 
great success, with a good organization and team work all 
along down the line reaching the last person in the country. 

Revert to the two desiderata: 

Producing more 
Consuming less 

How much really organized work is being done specifi- 
cally and directly in furtherance of these absolute essentials? 
Practically nothing. Do not be deceived by appearances. The 
food saving campaign may be organized, but it is not organized 
along these lines. To save wheat flour there is a fifty-fifty 
rule, and to many housewives the appeal is not that they must 
buy less wheat flour, but that they must buy pound for pound 
something else, often a highly manufactured breakfast food, 
requiring a great deal more labor and a great deal more fuel 
in its manufacture than the flour mill requires. So with a 


number of other activities which technically are organized, 
but are not organized along the broad line of producing more, 
consuming less. 
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Space limitations at the moment prevent discussion of 
increasing production, which is chiefly though not wholly a 
matter of instituting organized effort to cause workmen to 
work harder and more efficiently. The further distinction 
must be made that to produce more, which means of course 
more of the essentials, we must produce less of the non-es- 
sentials, which is the same thing as consuming less. 

Three months ago, or last November, the discussion as to 
“eliminating the non-essentials’’ reached its height. What 
became of that discussion? 

As nearly as we can make out all that occurred was that 
Washington adopted a theory. Apparently that was supposed 
to settle the matter. There was no occasion for further dis- 
cussion. The theory, purely as a theory, was an appealing 
one. Non-essentials should not be reduced by forbidding their 
manufacture or consumption; they should be eliminated by 
giving the people other things to produce. 

A theory is useless if not carried out, and this one was 
not carried out and could not be to the necessary extent in 
eliminating useless work and replacing it by useful work. 
Why? For the simple reason that organization, team work, 
could not possibly be applied to the carrying out of the theory 
in that form. A man is stoking a boiler in a piano factory, 


but a stoker is needed on a railroad locomotive. A carpenter 
is building a house but a carpenter is needed to help build a 
ship, the order for which has already been given. A man is 
selling silk (he is no weakling—try handling rolls of silk 
yourself) and a man is needed in a shell factory. 


Washington can place orders, according to the theory 
adopted, but the organized effort, the propaganda, the team 
work, requisite to produce important results in the shifting of 
the actual personal activities of the people, the individuals, is 
and must be lacking. 


The theory adopted in Washington last November has 
failed. Its practice, as far as it could be practiced, has fallen 
altogether short of producing the necessary diversion of ac- 
tivity. so that more essentials shall be produced and less non- 
essentials. 


A fresh start must be made. A comprehensive plan must 
be adopted for reducing the non-essentials, a plan that will 
utilize fuyll all the forces that can be mustered, the direct 
authority of the government on the one hand and the force of 
team work, organized effort, throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, on the other. As long as there is war 
work waiting to be done there must be no other work done. 
The first step is to recognize the great mistake that was made 
last November. Elimination of unessentials by substitution in 
the placing of government orders is altogether and lamentably 
inadequate. A new plan altogether must be adopted to mar- 
shal the work of the people along the right line. 


POSTMASTERS AND CARRIERS TO BE FARM 
LABOR AGENTS. 


The Department of Labor announces that an agreement 
has been reached with the Postoffice Department whereby all 
third and fourth class postmasters and rural carriers are to be 
apzointed “labor agents” of the United States Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor. They will be used for the 
ascertainment of the labor needs of the farmers of the country 
and for the bringing of farmers and farm labor together. 


Erlists 98,000 Postal Employes. 


Approximately 98,000 postal employes will be made labor 
agents of the Employment Service and will bring the service 
into direct touch with virtually every farmer in the country. 
Each postmaster appointed a labor agent will endeavor to fill 
applications for workers for farmers of his locality from the 
local supply. If there is no such supply, the postmasters will 
send the applications on to the nearest district office of the 
Employment Service. 

Origin of the Plan. 

The proposition for the use of the third and fourth class 
postmasters and carriers as labor agents under the United 
States Employment Service was first worked out two years 
ago by Anthony Caminetti, commissioner general of immigra- 
tion of the Department of Labor. At that time the Employ- 
ment Service was under the Bureau of Immigration. Recently 
it was made a separate arm of the department and expanded 
to meet the war emergency, under the directorship of John B. 
Densmore, former solicitor of the department. 
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“AMS” No. 128 HIGH SPEED DOUBLE SEAMER 


Capacity 60 to 70 Cans Per Minute Completely Automatic 


Straight Line Automatic Can Feed, which means high 
speed without spilling contents. 


‘‘No Cover—No Can; No Can—No Cover’’ device. 


Changes from one size can to another in fifteen minutes 
or less. 


No cams or levers to get out of order. 
Lubrication perfect. 


Adjustments require no skill, and are easily and quickly 
made. 


All parts easy of access. 
Cost of upkeep very small. Worn parts easily replaced. 


a We build complete lines for the canmaker or cannery. Let 
“Sd us quote you on your next proposition. 


~ JHE MAX AMS MACHINE CO., Chas. M. ams, President Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A. 


Chicago Office, 39 S. La Salle Street 


The United States Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Baltimore — New York — Cincinnati _ 
Baltimore Office & Works -Cross,Covington &Sander Sts. 
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WEEKLY REPORT ON CONDITION OF TRUCK CROPS. 


Untied States Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. 


Washington, February 19, 1918. 

Condition of truck crops for week ending February 16, 
1918, as reported to the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, by telegraph, by Assistant 
Truck Crop Specialists in California, Louisiana and Florida, 
and specially selected agents in Texas and Alabama. The 
Atlantic Coast north of Florida is reported by special agents 
by mail. All correspondents were requested to estimate the 
condition on the basis of 100 representing a normal condition. 
The results of the tabulation of the replies are given below: 

VIRGINIA—Norfolk Section: The condition of kale is re- 
ported as 50 per cent of normal, as compared with 40 per cent 
on February 8, and spinach, 60 per cent, as compared with 
40 per cent on February 9. Mild weather has been experienced 
during the past week, and farmers are now busy preparing for 
spring planting of potatoes, cabbages, beans, peas, beets, etc. 
It is reported that all crops will be cut from 30 to 50 per cent 
due to the labor situation and high prices of seed and fertilizer. 
Spinach has improved over the past week and with favorable 
weather conditions it is expected that the crop will commence 
to move about March 15. The Scotch kale is in very poor con- 
dition, and there is not much hope for its improvement, but 
the Siberian variety, being hardier, is making some growth and 
should be ready to move about March 20. The receipt of seed 
potatoes is light due to embargoes, and plantings will not be 
completed before March 25. 

FLORIDA—tThe condition of truck for this week and for 
the week ending February 9, respectively, is reported as fol- 
lows: 

Cabbage, 70, 70 per cent; celery, 80, 75 per cent; lettuce, 
50, 65 per cent; onions, 65, 60 per cent; peppers, 45, 40 per 
cent; strawberries, 80, 70 per cent; tomatoes, 65, 60 per cent. 

Warm weather has prevailed during the past week and 
celery has improved. It appearance is good, and the yield 
about average, but with fine quality. Lettuce is of ordinary 
quality and the movement at Sanford is becoming very light. 
Cabbage ‘is still being planted on the east and west coast, and 
its condition has improved throughout the State. The color is 
good and growth rapid, and the carlot movement is now in- 
creasing. East coast tomatoes need rain, otherwise the pros- 
pects are good. Young plants are improving, but a light yield 
is expected from that portion of the crop. Strawberry plants 
and fruits are in good condition and the yield is rapidly in- 


creasing at Plant City and Lakeland, with the quality reported 
as excellent. Onions are reported as of good color and making 
rapid growth. Potato plantings are still under way, but a 
decrease in acreage is expected due to frosted seeds. Plant- 
ing of spring crops of peppers, peas and cucumbers is now un- 
der way. Special correspondents at the following points re- 
port as folloks: 

Miami: Cabbage, 90 per cent; peppers, 60 per cent; to- 
matoes, 75 per cent. Weather has been warm and favorable 
with some local showers, but more rain is needed. Growers 
are now cutting cabbage and the quality is fine. Tomato 
fields are generally good and some of the stock is now begin- 
ning to more. 

LOUISIANA—The condition of truck for this week and 
for the week ending February 9, respectively, is reported as 
follows: 

Cabbage, 68, 65 per cent; onions, 66, 66 per cent; shal- 
lots, 78, 75 per cent; strawberries, 68, 66 per cent. 

Cabbage continues to show improvement both in the 
quality and quantity available. Very few cabbages have been 
transplanted of late and the bulk of the crop will move be- 
fore May 1. Onions in Lafourche Parish remain the same as 
for the week ending February 9. Shallots at New Orleans, 
together with some carrots, are moving in mixed cars. Straw- 
berries in the Hammond district are now growing rapidly. A 
few fields are showing bloom and carlot shipments may be 
possible about April 5. Potatoes are being planted but it will 
be two weeks or more before the major portion of the crop is 
planted. 
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TEXAS—Laredo Section: The condition of cabbage is 
reported as 50 per cent of normal, as compared with 40 per 
cent on February 9; lettuce, 30 per cent, February 9, 25 per 
cent; onions, 90 per cent, February 9, 90 per cent; spinach, 
90 per cent, February 9, 90 per cent. 

The weather has been favorable for growth of all truck, 


especially onions and spinach, and carlots of first-class spinach 
are now rolling almost daily. 


Lower Valley: Cabbage in the Mercedes section is reported . 
as 25 per cent of normal, as compared with 25 per cent on 
February 9; carrots, 85 per cent, February 9, 85 per cent; 
lettuce, 50 per cent; February 9, 25 per cent; onions, 80 per 
cent; February 9, 80 per cent. Snap beans and potatoes are 
now coming up with a prospect for a big acreage of the former 
crop. The weather has been fine and all truck is growing 
nicely. In the Richondo section the cabbage aphis is re- 
ported as working badly in what is left of the crop, but lettuce 
is improving. Early piantings of potatoes are now up and 
tomato plants will be ready for setting in about two weeks. 


Dimmit-La Salle-Zavalla Section: The condition of onions 
in Dimmit County is reported as 90 per cent of normal, as 
compared with 80 per cent on February 9; spinach, 75 per 
cent; February 9, 75 per cent; strawberries, 100 per cent; 
February 9, 100 per cent.. Good showers during the past 
week have improved crops. Thrips are not causing as much 
damage as at first thought, and if favorable conditions prevail 
from now on it is expected a full crop of onions will be har- 
vested. Qnions in La Salle County are reported as 85 per 
cent of normal, as compared with 75 per cent on February 9. 
No thrips or pink-root are reported, and warm, misty weather 
with heavy dew has aided materially in the growth of the crop. 
No change is reported in the condition of onions in* Zavalla 
County from that of February 9, when it was reported they 
were 85 per cent of normal. 

Travis County: It is reported that the past week has 
been very favorable to the growth of the Austin spinach crop, 
and a few local shipments are now being made. Good rains 
were had on February 15-16, and if warm weather prevails the 
shipments will increase in volume in about a week. 

CALIFORNIA—The condition of truck for this week and 
for the week ending February 9, respectively, is reported as 
follows: 

Southern Section: Cabbage, 68, 72 per cent; carrots, 86, 
88 per cent; caulflower, 66, 71 per cent; cantaloupes, 90, 93 
per cent; cucumbers, 93, 95 per cent; celery, 72, 75 per cent; 
tomaotes, 74, 75 per cent; lettuce, 62, 62 per cent; onions, 
88, 88 per cent; peas, 67, 65 per cent; strawberries, 87, 88 
per cent; turnips, 82, 81 per cent. Onions in Coachella and 
Imperial Valleys are looking well, and indications are for 
earlier shipments and larger production than last year, when 
about 711 cars were shipped. Peas in Imperial Valley are re- 
ported as showing improvement and steady supplies for East- 
ern shipments will be available next week. Reports from the 
cantaloupe section indicate that he earlier plantings are doing 
well except for a few frosted areas, but secondary plantings 
of the main crop is now under way. Celery shipping stock 
from the El Monte section is running strongly to 8 dozen per 
crate. Drouth has interfered with preparation of the soil for 
planting of early potatoes, and the production from the hill- 
lands will be negligible. The prospects are for a reduced 
acreage with the possible exception of Orange County. The 
cabbage crop in the San Fernando Valley has been reduced 
about 40 per cent and the prospects are for small sizes and 
low grades. In the Norwalk section there has been a loss of 
about 30 per cent and the bulk of the crop will be of poor 
quality. In the Newmark section there is only about one- 
half crop with 25 per cent already harvested. The main cab- 
bage crop in Orange County is now in better condition and 
heavy shipments are now being made. Last year the high- 
water mark in shipments was reached in June, but this year it 
is expected it will be reached in April. 

Central Section: Artichokes, 78, 78 per cent; cabbage, 
79, 81 per cent; broccoli, 65, 65 per cent; peas, 83, 83 per 
cent; spinach, 88, 88 per cent; strawberries, 87, 88 per cent. 
Broccoii shipments from the Alvarado section will start the 
coming week and from the Happy Valley section about March 
1. Celery shipping stock is running strongly to about 9 dozen 
per crate, and there are approximately 250 cars of small stock 
yet to move. Peas are in bloom and doing nicely. Shipments 


of asparagus in small lots are now being made, but with warm 
rains the movement will be earlier than last year and heavier 
if it can be handled under the present transportation difficul- 
ties. 
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THE BoYLE CAN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Oyster-Fruit and Vegetable 
-CANS 


No. 10 CANS A SPECIALTY 
SANITARY (OPEN TOP) CANS 
Condensed Milk Cans 

Friction Top Cans 

Wax Top Cans 


“The Efficiency of 
Specialization’’ 


811-819 S. Wolfe Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. Juper, Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Holliday Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


Tue Cannine TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States and 
Canada. Now in its 41st Year. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Foreign, $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING Rates.—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to Tue Trane Co. 
Address all communications to THe Trapg Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
Canning Trap for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
ail matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. A. I. JUDGE, Editor. 


Entered at the Postoffice, Baltimore, Md.,as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1918 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


Times change and men must change with them. 


We are now, indeed, in new times in the canning industry, 
and it behooves every man in this line to realize that fact and 
shape himself accordingly. 


It is a new day when a corn canner has to refuse a buy- 
er’s offer of $1.85 per dozen, so as to sell him the goods at 
$1.65, because his license will not permit him to accept the 
higher figure. 


And it is a new day when a manufacturer’s license is re- 
voked and he is put out of business, because he failed to de- 
liver all the goods he might have delivered, on his future sales; 
and then offered his ‘“‘spot’’ goods at the higher prevailing 
prices. 


And it is a new day when the seller of the goods must 
admit his cost figures to the Government, and prove beyond 
doubt, that the price asked is a justifiable one, within the 
meaning of fair and reasonable profit. 


In fact, it is a new day when the industry has a cost ac- 
counting system, which will permit any kind of a showing to 
substantiate the price placed upon the goods. Just now cost 


accounting is running riot in the industry for it is a new toy 
in the hands of many of the canners. 


For this reason we 


‘ problems), be honest and go ahead. 
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trust the expert accountants at Washington, who are going 
over the figures submitted, will be lenient in the cases where 
over-eagerness has resulted in a too geenrous or. a too ex- 
tended inclusion of cost items. 


It should be borne in mind by the Government cost ex- 
perts that the canners, as a body, bothered little with costs in 
detail until the past year or so, and some may, accordingly, 
insert some items which do not properly belong, while others 
omit essential items. In the main the intentions are of the 
best, we know, though the results may be amusing in cases. 


The system of cost figuring which the National Canners’ 
Association has prepared for the industry is clear and compre- 
hensive, though it may take some little while to learn to use 
it properly. With every ‘‘tender’” blank sent out the Govern- 
ment accompanied it with a Cost Sheet, on which were to be 
noted last year’s (1917’s) known costs and an estimate of 
1918's costs. Yet, if rumor be correct, there have been tenders 
made the Government on No. 3 standard tomatoes at $1.02% 
per dozen, 1918 delivery, as compared with still other tenders 
at $2.50 for the same kind and style of tomatoes. One ex- 
treme is as ridiculous as the other, but this snows how, even 
finely arranged systems may be misused. 


The low-priced packer is in no danger, but the high- 
priced canner may feel decidedly uncomfortable in trying to 
justify, to well posted men, the real basis in honesty of such 
figures. President Burden, in explaining this feature before 
the convention, as will be noted in this week’s reports, said: 
“The man who makes his report to the best of his ability and 
honesty; the man who makes prices at which he proposes to 
sell his goods, based upon reasonable profits, has a clear con- 
science on the subject and can defend the price he has made, I 
think, will have very little trouble.’’ Of course, the law can 
always compel him to reduce his prices, especially as they are 
made now, so far ahead of any known costs, and therefore on 
these future sales the canners are practically safe; but this 
will not be the case in the sale of spot goods. It will be a 
serious matter to be called upon the carpet for too high prices 
on spot goods, the cost of which is supposed to be known. Just 
how serious is any attempt at unfair prices or methods can 
be seen from the action on the two catsup firms of Ohio, and 
of the unfortunate canner from the Eastern Shore. 


Complaints of unfair deliveries on futures, this past sea- 
son, were quite numerous, the buyers charging the canners 
with delivering less than they were able; due of course to the 
heavily advanced spot market over early future prices. Noone 
can defend such ‘‘welching’’ on contracts, and yet considering 
the long number of years that the canners have had to stand 
the brunt of rejected futures—for the very same reason, in 
reverse, however—it is not surprising that the canners wanted 
at least one inning. Two wrongs do not make a right, but it 
is sincerely to be hoped that these drastic regulations, com- 
pelling honesty, will remain after this war is over and after 
the jobbers cease to be so hungry for goods at any price. And 
we believe they will, for the one great thing that this world- 
wide war is accomplishing in all peoples coming under its af- 
fect, is an improved code of morals and beliefs. We are but 
beginning to enter the new day, and there yet remain changes 
in customs which have grown strong througuh usage, that 
will astound the business and Social world. Before this war 
is over we are going back, all the way, to honesty—and that 
is a long trip in some instances. 


All this chatter and not one word about the Convention! 
Well, you have enough words about the Convention in this 
issue, without our adding anything, or you must indeed be 
hungry for words. However, there is one hint we wish to 
give to all our readers; if you wish to obtain the real benefit 
from the meetings we are now reproducing, first read between 
the lines, i. e., grasp the intention as well as the words; sec- 
ondly, read Mr. Burden’s, Mr. Gorrell’s, Commander Hancock’s 
and Colonel Grove’s words vey carefully. Learn what you 
must do; do not make a price that you cannot stand up be- 
fore the whole world and feel perfectly at ease in explaining; 
shoulder your own load and do not expect the Government to 
“tote” it for you (this has especial reference to the growers’ 
That is’ what the Con- 
vention taught, in a few words. 
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Langsenkamp Kook 
More Koils are made of 
Seamless Copper Tube. 
They are spiral, assur- 
ing a _ perfect drain. 
Quick disposal of con- 
densation keeps the 
cooking always up to 
the highest point of effi- 
ciency. Due to its con- 
struction and _ perfect 
operation, contents do 
not stick, burn or ad- 
here as many canners 
have experienced here- 
tofore. The headers on 
all sizes are operated by 
one valve for steam in- 
let and one valve for 
exhaust. 


The Langsenkamp 
Kook More Koil re- 
quires only 3. valves. 
Fewer openings, fewer 
connections and _ less 
valves to insert. 

A concaved bottom 
will enable you to ob- 
tain four to eight more 
gallons of pulp on each 
batch. It has but half 
of the distance to flow 
to the center. There is 
always a number of gal- 
lons of pulp left in a 
flat-bottom tank and 
wasted when rinsing off 
coils for the next batch. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Kook-More Koil 


Is More Sanitary, More Simple in Construction 


and will Double the Output of Your Tanks. 


The Langsenkamp Kook More Koil is one of the real achievements in Canning Equipment. It is a decided step forward. 
It means greater efficiency in cooking methods, a larger capacity, a greater output and a better product for any canning plant 


without increasing its size. 


- Absolutely Sanitary 

The Langsenkamp Kook More Koil is abso- 
lutely sanitary. There are no corners or 
crevices—no nipples, no elbows to collect for- 
eigh matter and cause a lot of time-killing, 
cleaning labor, or produce an insanitary con- 
dition. It requires only two openings in the 
tank, both from the bottom. There are no 
nipples extending through the sides of tank. 
If desired, an agitator can be installed that 
will work between the tank wall and the out- 
side coil and between the coils. This is the 
first coil ever produced that permits perfect 
agitation. 


What We Furnish 


We furnish cooking outfits 
complete—tank, coil and trap. 
The tanks are built of selected 
tank-grade Red Heart Gulf 
Cypress in standard sizes, with 
concave bottom that permits 
perfect drainage. The staves 
are 2 inches thick, and the bot- 
tom 3 inches thick, concaved 
to 1% inches in center. Tanks 
are equipped with bronze out- 
let fitted with bronze plug. 

Steel enameled-lined tanks 
can be furnished when pre- 
ferred. 


95 Per Cent. Efficiency 

Langsenkamp cooking outfits equipped with 
Langsenkamp Kook More Koils are built all 
the way through. They represent a thorough 
and carefully studied effort based on practi- 
cal knowledge and long experience in the man- 
ufacture of canning equipment to simplify 
the equipment and the operation. Thus we 
have an outfit with less steam valves—less 
nipples and fittings—less pipe—improved san- 
itary features—perfect tank drainage—and a 
cooking unit that is so nearly perfect that 
under stringent and exhaustive tests regis- , 
ters 95 per cent. efficient. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Eastern Representative 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pacific Coast Represented by 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER CO. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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CONDENSED MILK INDUSTRY IN CAMAGUEY 
PROVINCE, CUBA. 


(Consul John §S. Calvert, Nuevitas.) 


The difficulties experienced recently in obtaining from 
abroad the relatively large amount of food products imported 
annually into Cuba in normal times have caused a certain 
amount of discussion as to the advisability of growing and 
manufacturing in the republic foodstuffs to offset the decrease 
in their importation. The national government has recently 
furnished a concrete proof of its interest in this question by 
agreeing to loan to the company ‘“‘La Cubana,” a condensed 
milk factory of Camaguey, Cuba, the sum of $50,000 to aid 
this concern to enlarge its business. 


In a statement of the “La Cubana” company addressed to 
the press it is claimed that for two years it has sent to Habana 
five tons of condensed milk daily. It also says that it has con- 
tracted for a sufficient quantity of milk to be condensed and 
that with the government aid which has been given it expects 
to substantially reiieve the present scarcity, if not to make up 
the shortage altogether. > 


Number of Cattle in Cuba—Retail Price of Milk. 

Natural milk is sold in almost all parts of Cuba, but con- 
densed milk is in very general use and is consumed in rela- 
tively large quantities. According to the census of 1907 there 
were at that time 2,579,492 head of cattle in the republic, 
which number it is estimated has now risen to above 3,000,000. 
Camaguey, having an extensive pasturage area, is the largest 
cattle-raising Province on the island, but figures are not avail- 
able as to what proportion of the total number of cattle are 
found within its borders. 

Natural milk in Nuevitas retails at about 13 cents United 
States currency the quart, and is not of very good quality. The 
prices charged for condensed milk at retail are not now normal, 
30 cents being charged for a 12-ounce tin of the condensed and 
20 cents for the same sized tin of evaporated milk. 

During the year 1916, 35,276,875 pounds of condensed 
(including evaporated) milk, valued at $2,725,587, were im- 
ported into Cuba, practically all being exported from the 
United States. 
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MONTANA TO HAVE CANNERIES. 
The United Products Company was incorporated in the 


' State of Montana in January, among the incorporators and 


original subscribers are some of the best known men in Mon- 
tana. 


The company plans to establish its first cannery for the 
canning of peas, beans, corn, kraut and tomatoes at Billings, 
Mont., a district where the small farm idea has advanced fur- 
ther than in any other section of the State. In one irrigated 
district, known as the Huntley Project, there are over eight 
hundred farmers, farming 40-acre tracts; there truck farming 
has been the chief occupation of the people. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Billings has guaranteed 
the company to secure all the acreage the company can use. 
Subsidiary companies will also be established at Missoula, 
Lewiston, Kalispell, Livingston, Hamilton and probably two 
or three in the Bitter Root Valley; all these being in Montana. 

Prior to organization the company engaged the services 
of an investigator to secure complete data on the possibilities 
of this venture, and his report was most promising. Among 
others who assisted in furnishing data and information were 
L. F. Gieseker, soil expert of the University of Montana; W. L. 
Beers, field agent in marketing, of the University of Montana; 
C. C. Starring,,of the department of horticulture, of the Uni- 
versity of Montana; many of the county agricultural agents of 
co-operative extension service in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics of State of Montana; Billings Chamber of Commerce, 
Missoula Chamber of Commerce, Lewiston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, Park County Chamber 
of Commerce, Hamilton County Chamber of Commerce, and 
others. 

It is not anticipated to have more than one plant in op- 
eration this year, as prohibition comes to Montana in Decem- 
ber, 1918, and as there are some large stockholders who are 
interested in the brewing business it is intimated that some of 
the breweries located at the various points where the company 
plans to operate will be remodeled for the United Products 
Company for canning purposes, as well as for milk condens- 
eries. 

The United Products Company have their main office at 
Great Falls, Mont. 
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Stecher Lithographic ©. 
4 Rochester, N-Y. 


Our Labels 
are the Highest Standard 
for Comm ial Value. 
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PERFECT 


CALVERT 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


THE MODEL SHOP" 


CHICAGO 


DETROIT 


OMAHA CINCINNATI 


“LIVINGSTON 


SANITARY TOMATO 
WASHER 


FOURTEEN FACTORIES 
T. A. SNIDER CATSUP CO. 
EQUIPPED WITH THESE 
WASHERS 


BETTER BE SURE THAN SORRY 


Microscopic counts on Ketchup and Pulp finished after passing 
through this Washer show that it removes practically all of 
the material forming a high mold, yeast and bacteria count as 
well as the grit, and at the same time not injuring the healthy, 
clean meat of the tomato. You owe it to yourself to 
investigate. Write us today. Now. 


SUPERIOR BOILER WORKS 


Eastern Agent 


S. 0. RANDALL’S SON 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Marion, Indiana 


Central Agent 


F.H. LANGSENKAM 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Contains practical instructions for hermetically 
sealing foods in tin or glass and preserving 
fruits, vegetables, fish, meats, soups, etc. 


256 Pages 


Published and For Sale by 


THE Canning TRADE 


The Journal of the Canning Industry 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Recognized Text-Book of the 
Canned Foods Industry 


Also for sale by booksellers, newsdealers and supply houses catering to canners’ needs. 
The price is $5.00 per copy, cash with order. Postage paid to any part of the world by the 
publishers, when ordered direct. ; 
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SANITARY PEELING 
TABLES 


FOR THE 
Modern Sanitary Canning Factory 


The heart of the Tomato Canning Factory is the Peeling System LINK-BELT Sanitary Peel- 
ing Tables afford a contuinous movement of Tomatoes, acting as a flywheel for the Plant, 
by systematizing and regulating the peeling. The Conveyor keeps the peelers 
supplied with tomatoes, removing the buckets filled with peeled tomatoes as 

well as empty buckets and pans. 


LINK-BELT [WIACHINERY 
includes conveying, elevating and 


power transmission equipment of 
all sorts, from a strand of LINK-BELT or 


a sprocket wheel to complete cannery 
apparatus. Ask for a copy of Looklet No. 356. 


LiNK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Branches in Principal Cities. 


Eureka Soldering Flux 


It is a well known fact that Eureka Soldering Flux through its many years of uninterrupted service has proven 
to be the ideal flux for cannery use. It continues to be the favored flux in the canning industry because of its 
superior quality and general reliability. 


— MANUFACTURED ONLY BY — 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Boston, Mase. Milwaukes, Wise. S. 0. Randall's Son THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 
neinnatti, oO cago, . Paul, nn. timore 
Birmingham, Ala. 8t. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. C. W. Pike Company Toronto, Ont. Montreal. Que. 


Detroit, Mich. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco Hamilton, Ont. 


GUARANTEED MACHINERY 


FOR 


CANNERS AND PRESERVERS 


Awarded Gold and Silver Medals at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
If it is the best——we sell it. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY 


Eastern Branch 
37 S$. CHARLES ST. 222 NN. WABASH AVE. 
BALTIMORE : CHICAGO 


Coast Representative—Premier Machinery Co., 16 California St., San Francisco 
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MAINE MARKET 


Convention moderated the weather, but did not affect the 
market thus far—No one cares to guess at future 
prices—Demand for spot corn in excess of 
supply—How growers’ prices here 
advanced—No. 10 apples still 
at $5.00. 


Portland, Me., February 22, 1918. 


Back Again—At last, after several weeks burial in snow, 
your correspondent has “dug out,” and trusts to remain among 
the living again. Probably it is no news to your readers 
that the whole country, especially the Northern States, has 
experienced a bitter, cold and stormy winter. ‘‘Convention 
week” marked the first break from the very cold temperature 
we have had. Perhaps the convention had nothing to do with 
the weather, but it is conceded that both were very pleasant, 
and it is hoped that both will show continued good results. 
Your coming issues will doubtless be very full of much in- 
teresting matter, yet at this time no noticeable influences of 
any kind have shown up in Maine markets as a result of con- 
vention doings. ' 

Prices on future corn, beans, berries or fish, the main ar- 
ticles packed here, seem no nearer being announced than a 
month ago. Prominent sardine factors do not expect to an- 
nounce any prices before April 15. 


Spot Stocks—Of all kinds are very light and all practical- 
ly in second hands, prices vary as to cost to holders. 

Spot Maine Corn—The demand far exceeds the supply, 
sales when made are at $2.15 to $2.25 f. o. b. 


Future Maine Corn—Still appears an unknown quality 
(or quantity) the acreage is far from being “signed up.” 
This is the term applied to Maine, as packers plant no corn 
themselves, that is to any noticeable amount. Twenty years 
ago farmers were paid $1.50 per hundred for “corn cut from 
the cob,’ at which time Western field corn for feed, could be 
bought for 30 to 35 cents per bushel, even in country villages. 
As field feed corn advanced in price, canners began paying 
various prices, $1.65—$1.85 up to $2.00. The price of $2.00 
or 2c per pound, held for several years, again advancing to 
$2.25, $2.50, $2.75 to $3.00, which was the general price paid 
in 1917. After the pack of last year was over many packers 
“opened their acreage books for 1918 at $4.00, or 4c per 
pound. In some sections this price secured considerable notice, 
but as prices for dairy, hog or hen feed showed no indication 
of lower prices, farmers who had not signed appeared to be- 
come ‘‘doubting Thomases.’”’ What the final outcome will be 
is still a great question. With four feet of snow on the corn 
fields, short days and bad roads, it is next to useless to go out 
soliciting acreage for some time yet. Labor, lack of proper 
fertilizer, and another draft imminent, at least before harvest- 
ing, puts many farmers who really like the sweet corn grow- 
ing proposition, to feel wary about signing any contracts. The 
same situation places the corn packer where he must use too 
much New England guessing to make it safe to announce any 
future price to the Government or jobbers, and he should not 
be blamed or called a slacker under these conditions. 


Clams—5-oz. sell for $1.35, but are scarce and hard to 
find, it is a wonder how any clams can be dug on the ice- 
bound coast of Maine. 

Stringless Beans—Lows Champion cut beans bring $1.75 
—when found. What futures may bring is a doubt, the prob- 
able cost of the beans alone will doubtless be double last sea- 
son’s price. 

No. 10 Apples—While the present demand may not be 
very active, there is no doubt in your correspondent’s mind but 
what $5.00 f. o. b. for good stock would be considered a good 
purchase. Stocks in Maine as well as in New York State, are 
small. Western markets admit that $5.00 would be called 
“all right” for such class goods as have been shipped from 
Maine this year. 

Baked Beans—There are but two firms in Maine who 
make any specialty of pork and beans, both of whom are pack- 
ing to such an extent only as their licenses allow. No prices 
are quoted, as no stocks are accumulating. 

Fish Packing—Is a thing calling for much warmer season 
than at present. The past week has seen some good sized fares 


brought in from the Banks—which has not, however, caused 
any decline in wholesale or retail prices. 


MAINE. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR SALE 


We offer the following canning machinery and equipment, 
carefully crated, F. O B. cars, subject being unsold. If inter- 
ested will name price that will save you money: 

1 String Bean Cutter, manufactured by E. J. Lewis, Mid- 

dleport, N. Y. 


1 Monitor String Bean Cutter, manufactured by Huntley 
Mfg. Co. 


3 Invincible Green Pea Cleaners, manufactured by Invin- 
cible Grain Cleaner Co. 

1 Sprague Double Corn Mixer. 

1 Monitor Whirlpool Pea Blancher. 

1 Monitor String Bean Grader, No. 4. 

1 M. & S. Double Corn Mixer. 

2 Sprague Large Ear Corn Silk Brushing Machine. 

3 Right Hand Sprague Model-M Corn Cutters. 

2 Left Hand Sprague Model-M Corn Cutters | 

1 Bucklin 6-Pocket Pea and Bean Filling Machine 

1. Hand Power Circular Hoist. 

1 Power Hoist. 

1 Hand Iron Tank Tomato Sealer, complete. 

3 Blakeslee Can Righting Machines. 

1 Warner Hand Power Freight Elevator. Platform 4x4. 

-1 Iron Process Kettle, 40x60, manufactured by E. Rennburg, 
Baltimore, M 

1 Reeves Variable Speed Transmission Class-E, range 4 to 1, 


size O 


1 Variable Speed Disk, 1% in. shaft, 4 in. Drive Pulley, manu- 
factured by E. B. Holmes. 

4 Galvanized Iron Tanks 18x18x11 in.. 24 gage. 

1 Sturdevant Large Steel Suction Wan, 48 in. aiamerei. 

381 ft. Ix1x%4 Angle Iron, 1% Ib. to the foot, 3%c. Ib. 

381 ft. %x% Iron % Ib. to the foot, 3c. Ib. 


3 Hawkins Cappers and Wipers complete, including Pressure 
Blowers. 


1 Mast-Foos Deep Well Pump No. 143, 20 in. Stroke, 30x6 
in. Pullies, capacity 42 gallons, 30 strokes to the minute. 

1 4-in. Working Barrel with Foot Valve and Plunger. This 
pump outfit is complete and brand new. Will sell at cost 


to us 1 year ago, which is much less than manufacturer’s 
present price. 


1 Complete Outfit for Wagon Dump, consisting of Worm with 
Gear and Housing 22x4 in., Tight and Loose Pullies, 4 in. 
long, 1% in. Drive Shaft, 2 in. Pull and Lift Shaft, Gear 
Ratio 8 to 192—% in. pitch. 

1 25 Horse-power Gas Engine, including 50 Gallon Iron 
Storage Tank, Magneto with Induction Coil—Volts, 7; 
Amp., 5; Speed, 1,800 R. P. M., No, 6183. Also Gasometer, 
Cast Iron, 1% in. Inlet, 1% in. Outlet, 14 in. Diam., 12 in. 
Drop Hanger, 2 3-16 in. Bore, New. 

63 ft. 4 in. Iron Pipe, 

14 ft. 6 in. Iron Casing. 

2 Post Boxes, 1 5-16 in. Bore, New. 

1 4 in. Crane Gate Valve, New. 

3 2 3-16 in. Compression Couplings, New. 

1 YY Horse-power, 230 Volts, 1725 R. P. M., Type C. D., 
Shunt Wound D. D., Westinghouse Motor, less pulley and 
starting box, style No. 160098, Serial No. 179318. 

1 ¥Y Horse-power, 220 Volts, 2250 R. P. M., Eck Motor, No. 
934768, without side rails, pulley or starter. 

1 % Horse-power, 230 Volts, 160106 Frame, 725 Type C. D., 
Westinghouse Motor, Serial No. 1276178-F. 

1 1-16 H. P. D. C. Motor, Type D. C. Shunt, 115 Volts, 1725 
R P. M., Style No 160075, Serial No. 1276206, made by the 
Westinghouse Electric Co, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ADDRESS BOX A-490, 
Care The Canninse Trade. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


“THE INVENTION ALL ADMIRED, AND EACH HOW HE 
TO BE THE INVENTOR MISSED, 80 EASY IT SEEMED WHEN FOUND, 
WHICH YET UNFOUND MOST WOULD HAVE THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE.” 
—Milton. 


The Hughlett Can Lacquering Machine 


USED ALL. OVER THE WORLD 


We are now making a special feajure of mailing to any address on request a Sample Lacquered Can of a Bright Golden Color 
with a Handsome Strip Label Attached. This can represents what is considered today by many leading packers to be the sefest, best 
and most attractive canned food packoge on the market. Write Us For This Can; It Will Interest You. 


SEELY BROS. Sole Manuiacturers Blaine, Wash., U.S. A. 


JUDGE 


AUTOMATIC CANNING MACHINERY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


268 MARKET ST. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Alaska Seed Peas; we offer 250 bushels — 


Alaska seed peas at 15c. per Ib. f. o. b. Maryland shipping 
point. Sacks, 20c. each. Address Adamstown Canning & 
Supply Co., Adamstown, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars continuous capper and one 
King tomato filler for No. 3 cap cans; in good condition ; 
have been run only a few seasons on tomatoes. Address 
The Bennett Canning Co., Frankford, Del. 


FOR SALE—One style F Wonder cooker for No. 1 
cans, and one style C Wonder cooker for No. 10 cans; 
both machines in good condition, being used only three 
seasons. Address Box A-487, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Sprague rotary capping machines, 
in good running order; steels almost new. Cappers guar- 
anteed to be in good condition. Address Milford Canning 
Co., Milford, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—One 250 gallon copper kettle, built by 
Joseph Oats & Son. In good order. Address Edgar F. 
Hurff, Swedesboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Two Huntley pea graders, in first-class 
condition; also one Handy capping machine for gallon 
cans. Address The Sears & Nichols Canning Co., Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Stowell’s Evergreen sweet corn seed; 
write for samples, quantity and price. Dexter Seed Co., 
Dexter, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Four sample pea graders, No. 12, made 
by A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. Same are in first- 
class condition. Address Sears & Nichols Canning Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Good 45 horse power horizontal boiler, 
stack, inspirator and injector, complete; tested to 100 
pounds steam pressure. Address A. G. Gentz, Line- 
boro, Md. 


FOR SALE—Seed beans, corn and peas. Prices on 
application. Address W. E. Robinson & Co., Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—36,000 solder hemmed caps, for one and 
one-half inch opening. Address Fredonia Preserving 
Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


For Sale--Factories 


FOR SALE—To settle an estate, a cannery in Vir- 
ginia. Fully equipped, situated upon a navigable river; 
wharf extends out into the river and steamers deliver to 
and accept freight at the wharf. Present freight rate to 
Baltimore and Richmond, Va., carloads of thirty thou- 
sand pounds, twelve cents per hundred. Under normal 
conditions abundance of labor. Has been packing lima 
beans, tomatoes, black eyed peas. Has on hand probably 
one hundred tons of coal, about thirteen thousand cases 
No. 2 open top cans, and two to three thousand No. 3 
cans, and several hundred cases No. 10 cans. 

Will be glad to show prospective purchaser the 
plant. Address P. O. Box 1132, Richmond, Va. 


FOR SALE—Modern, well equipped Can- 
ning Factory on trunk line railroad between Bal- 
timore and Washington. Good supply of water; 
private electric lighting plant ; equipment in good 
condition, ready to start at once. An attractive 
price will be named for quick sale. 

Chas. G. Summers & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Wanted —Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Return tubular portable boiler, 150 
horse power, pressure up to 125, or two return tubular 
portable boilers of about 100 horse power ; new, or second 
closed kettles, baskets and 2 and 3 labeler. All 
hand in good condition. Address Box A-494, care The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—70 to 100 horse power Economic return 
tubular boiler, or 80 horse power horizontal boiler. Ad- 
dress Box A-492, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Second hand Cherry Pitter in first class 
condition. Address Lincoln Canning Co., Baroda, Mich. 


WANTED—Tomato washer, scalder and filler 
(sanitary) ; spinach washer, Lewis or Monitor bean cut- 
ter, kraut cutter, power apple press, 30 to 50 gallon 
evaporating kettles, ketchup coils, finisher, standard 
closed kettles, baskets and No. 2 and No. 3 labels. All 
must be in good condition. Address Post Office Box 435, 
Highland, N. Y. 


WANTED—Can washer; give complete data re- 
garding condition, price, length of service, adjustable 
type, etc. Address Box A-485, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Complete vegetable packing house in 
New York State; well established; good location. Address 
Box A-495, care The Canning Trade. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


Wanted—Miscellaneous. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers may use this column free, for securing 
either Positions or Help. It is conducted for the benefit of 
subscribers; we WANT you to make use of it whenever and 
as often as you wish. But advertisements will NOT be carried 
more than ONE MONTH unless special request is made. Non- 
subscribers will be charged for the use of this column. 

When answering advertisements ‘care The Canning 
Trade,” write only the BOX NUMBER on the envelope (in 
the lower left-hand corner); put a two-cent stamp on as usual, 
then place it in another envelope and address same to The 
Canning Trade. We will re-mail it to the advertiser. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


POSITION WANTED:-—As supt and Processor of Can- 
ning factory by man thoroughly familiar with packing of 
full line of fruts and veg. Peas Corn and Tomatoes. Tomatoes 
& Okra Peaches Apples Berries Sweet pottatoes Pumpkin 
Hominey Kraut. String Beans Lima Beans Red Kidney Beans 
and Pork and Beans with tomatoe Sauce Equal to Van 


Camps. I am a married man do not use licquor in any way. 
can furnish the best of ref. Good manager of help and a 
hustler. caple of taking charge of a 3 line factory. pleas 


adress Box B-471, care The Canning Trade. 


_ Splendid opportunity for high grade man. 


65 


HELP WANTED—Competent superintendent for canning 
and preserving plant, principally canning berries, pears, to- 
matoes, peaches; manufacturing jams, jellies, preserves. 
Factory located 
Give references and 
Address Box B-491, care 


in. Eastern State; substantial coneern. 
state salary expected, in first letter. 
The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Superintendent for a sanitary can 
making factory; good opening for the right man. In writ- 
ing give age, experience, references and state salary desired. 
Address Box B-489, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—We desire the services of an experi- 
enced truck farmer who understands the raising of crops for 
canning factory. Competent man will be given good salary. 
Give particulars and references when answering. Address 
Macon Canning Co., Macon Ga. ° "25 


HELP WANTED—Experienced, competent ctsup cook. 
Permanent position. Sta‘e experience, references, etc. Ad- 
Gress Box B-486, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—tThe Standish Selling Agency, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has an opportunity for a live, aggressive young 
man of ability, to develop a canned food department, covering 
trade in New England. Experience with a canned foods broker 
desirable. Write in confidence, giving age, experience and 
reference. S. Hoffman, Manager, 605 Union Trust Bldg., 

2D 


Providence, R. I. 


POSITION WANTED—Cost accountant, auditor, corre- 
spondent and credit man, sixteen years’ experience in can- 
ning industry, would like position with reputable canning con- 
cern. Will go anywhere, Pacific Coast preferred. Best ref- 
erences; able to install cost system. Address Box B-478, care 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As manager or superintendent of 
a vagetable or fruit cannery; can pack the very finest quality 
in such lines as peas, beets, string and lima beans, peaches, 
apples, pears, berries, etc. Am competent to plan, build and 
equip modern plant; have a thorough knowledge of all can- 
ning machinery and am first-class double seamer man. Am 
honest, reliable and a good manager of help. Do not use 
liquor or tobacco. Have had 20 years’ experience and under- 
stand the business from A to Z; can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address Box B-481, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced superintendent-pro- 
cessor and manager of cannery, is open for responsible posi- 
tion. References and any other information desired furnished 
upon request. Address Box B-479, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


HELP WANTED—A first class tomato pulp maker; must 
understand the business. Address stating experience and 
where; also reference. Steady employment, can go to work 
at once. Address The Garrett-Bergen Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


HELP WANTED—Competent man, having full knowledge 
of mustard manufacture. All correspondence confidential. Re- 
ply stating experience, reference, etec., to Box B-480, care The 
Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—An office manager, capable of handling 
sales end of business in vegetable canning plant situated in the 
Middle West. Prospects excellent for the right man; must be 
well recommended and successful. In answering state refer- 
ence, nationality, age, married or single, and compensation de- 
sired. Address Box B-493, care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—Experienced Foreman for smokehouse 
and fish curing work in Southern California. Must have ex- 
ceptional references as to abili‘y and experience. Address, 
eare of this journal, stating salary expected. Box B-484, 
care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED—A canned foods buyer, thoroughly 
familiar with all qualities and gradings of staple canned 
foods. Address Box B-477, care The Canning Trade. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


to be very satisfactory. There were so few canners present, 
however, that it was decided to send a copy of the contract 
to all members and to ask for their vote, for or against it, by 
mail. Action on the question as whether or not to hold the 
annual banquet was also put off until the next meeting be- 
cause of the small attendance. 

The 1918 Almonac of the Canning Industry—TIs at last 
out, and you should receive a copy of it during the week. 
Circumstances over which we had no control caused the delay, 
but it nevertheless comes in good time. as other matters have 
also been held back. Do not complain if your copy is not 
promptlv received, for mail deliveries are verv uncertain, and 
slow. If you are a subscriber in good standing a copy has 
been mailed you. and will reach you in due time. 

Endorses Atlentic City as Permanent Convention Citvy— 
Our readers will recall that we took occasion to suggest an end 
to our trotting about the country looking for a suitable place 
to hold the annual convention; pointing out that the industry— 
and these conventions—have grown too large and imnort?nt for 
such actions ,and that we should, as an industry, follow the ex- 
ample of other like large bodies and select a suitable meeting 
place as the permanent meeting place for all annual conven- 
tions. In this wav we suggested Atlantic City as having un- 
equalled hotel facilities—at anv range of prices anyone may de- 
sire; equally unequalled exhibition facilities for the machinery 
display, and the added advantage of exhibitors being able to 
store their exhibits from year to year, and so avoid heavy 
freight and handling expenses, to say nothing of the annual 
robbery for booth construction and furnishings now in force, 
and railroad facilities that are all anyone could wish. 

The suggestion seems to meet with quite general ap- 
proval, and especially among those who regularly attend the 
conventions, and know what hotel accommodations and charges 
are. Long years of experience at this barnstorming method 
do not make old conventionites happier, and the wisdom they 
acquire is useless, in the face of hotel demands. 

H. P. Strasbaugh, chairman of the Tomato Section, and 
wideawake canner at all times, writes us as follows: “‘Your 
recent editorial regarding holding future conventions in At- 
lantic City is most timely. The reasons you give are logical. 
There is not a doubt that the regular conventionites, who at- 
tend from year to year all the conventions, going from one 
city to the other, always. almost invariably, during extreme 
weather, would much prefer Atlantic City as an annual meet- 
ing place. 

No doubt many readers of your article will endorse it 
silently. I hasten to be one willing to go on record as favor- 
ing this suggestion. PUSH IT ALONG.” 

Are there others? Let’s hear from them; or send your 
word to the N. C. A. at Washington. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—‘ California) Balto. 
No. 2% White Mammoth..$Out 
‘White, Large. Out 
‘* Green, .. Ort 
“Green, 
White Small _.. ...... 
Tips White Sq ... 2 95 
“ Green, “a... 2 7% 
BAKED EEANS}-No. 90 
1, In Sauce........ 95 
2g 160 
2, In Sauce........ 155 
“ 3, In Sauce........ 2 50 
BE ANSt—No. 2 String, Standard Green 1 35 
2, cut White 1 50 
si “ 2. White Wax Standard 1 50 
Standards..... 2 00 
“2, Red Kidney, Stand... 1 25 
BEETSt—No. 3, Small, Whole 
Medium, “ 
Large, 


CORN{—No. 2, Std. Evegr., f.o.b. Balto. 1 60 
“ Std. Evgr., f. 0. b. Co.... 1 60 
Std. Shoepeg f. 0. b. Co. I 60 


 §$td.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 65 
 Ex.Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 65 
“ Ex.FcyShoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 85 
$td. Maine Style Balto. 1 75 
= Std.MaineStylef.o.b.Co. 1 70 
af “Ex. Std. Maine Style..... Out 
“ Fey. Mn. Style f.o.b. Bal. Out 
“Fancy f.o.b. Countv...... Out 
Extra Std. Western........ ..... 
“Standard Westerm......... ...... 
3, Standard, Split........ 1 20 
MIXED VEGETA 2—12 115 
BLES FORSOUPt) “10 6 00 
OKRA AND oad y 2, Standard............ Out 
Out 
PEAS!—No. 2, Early June Stand......... 1 60 
Ex. Stand. Early Junes 1 63 
“Sifted 170 
“ Extra Fine Sifted......... 190 
Early June Seconds...... 150 
No.1, “ Standard..... Out 
“ Extra Sifted Out 
“Fancy Petit Pois........... Out 
PUMPKIN}—N> 3 Standard 
“3, Squash...... 
SAUERKRAUTI—No. 2, Standard........ 16 
SPINACH!—No. 3, Standard. 2 00 
2, 
10. 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. N.Y. 
SUCCOTASH!—No. 2, Green Beans...... Out Out 
“With Dry Beans Out Out 
SWEET POTATOES!-No. 16 
“ Std.f.o.b.Bal.180 165 
Std. f.o.b.Co. 180 Out 
“10 Std.f.o.b.Bal Out Out 
“10, Std.f.o.b.Co. Out __...... 
TOMATOES}- No. 10, Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Out Out 
Jersey, Fac’y ...... Out 
Stand., Bal...735 7650 
id “8, Sani. 5% in. cans ...... 27 
Jersey, f.o.b. Co... Out Out 
Stand, “ “200 205 
= Seconds, ‘* Bal. 185 __...... 
“ Seconds, “ Bal.130 _....... 
TOMATO PULP}]-No. 10, Standard....... 
CANNED FRUITS 
APELES—No. 10./ Me. 5 00 
450 
APRICOTS—No. 2%, 2 05 
BLACKBERRIES$—No. 2, Standard... Out 1 70 
10, . Out 900 
. Out Out 
Preserved... Out Out 
“  2,In Syrup.... Out Out 
BLUEBERRIES—No. 8 00 
170 
CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red......... Out... 
White... 
“Red “ Stand. Water........ . Out Out 
White Out Out 
Out Out 
Out 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand........... Out 180 
Out 800 
PEACHES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L. C... 215 200 
2%, “ Ex.S - 240 235 
PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow Out Out 
2Standard White... Out 145 
Yellow... ...... 155 
2g Seconds, White ..... Out 1390 
Ye iow... 135135 
‘ig No. 3, Standa.ds, White. Out 205 
‘i Yellow ...... Out 
White. Out Out 
Selected, Yellow..... ...... Out 
Seconds, White..... Out 130 
. xg Pies Unpeeled........ 12 122% 
No. 10, Unpeeled........ 450 450 
PEARSt—No. 2, Seconds in Water........ wm 
in Syrup...... 180 
“ 8, Seconds in Water........ 


(t)T, G. Cranwell & Co. 
New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 


(§)E. C. Shriner & Co. 


**** Many 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


PEARSt—No. 3, Standards in Water..... 


PINE- No. 2, 
APPLE*- “ 


re 
“ 10, 
“9 
10, 
PLUMSt—No. 2, 


Ex. “ 


Balto. 
1 2 
Syrup... 150 


Bahama Sliced Extra Out 


“ Grated 


1% 


“Sliced “ Std. Out 
“ Grated“ “ 130 


2h, Hawaii Sliced Extra 2 75 


“Extra 

“ Stand. 

“ Grated Extra 

Stan d. 
Shredded Syrup........ Out 
Crushed Water......... Out 


Red 


Out 


Black Water.. Out 


Black syrup. Out 
Red 


Out 


10, Black Water.. Out 


STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrup..... Out 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. Out 
Extra Preserved.... Out 
Standard............... Out 
“1, Extra Preserved..... Out 
Out 
ed “ 10, Standard Water...... Out 


CANNED FISH 


SALMON—No. A. Sockeye, Tall 


1, Red Alaska, Tall...... ...... 


Chums, Talls............ ...... 

2 Medium Red, Talls... ...... 
SHRIMP;—No. 1%, Wet or Dry............ Out 


CANNERS’ METALS 


N.Y 
Out 


RESSRSR 


3H 


5toltons 1to4tons 


61 37% 


SOLDER—Drop an : Bar...... 37 36 35 
Wire Coil............ 37 36 35 

4 Wire Segments 37 36 35 
TIN PLATES F. O. B. MILL 
14x20, 107 lbs., Base Coke Tiu Plate.......... renee «+003 00 
14x20, 100 bs., Coke Tin Plate............... 


— 
N. Y. | 
$4 00 
315 ut 
3 1 32% 
3 25 2 6 
2 50 2 45 
27 Out 
2 40 Out 
3 2 Out 
1 80 
2 60 5 
4% 
a 1 02% Eastern Pie Water.... Out __...... 
1 122 
| 
RASPBERRIES$—No 2% 
Out 
Out 11 00 
26 | Out 
Out | 206 
1 30 | Out 
1 5 Out 
: Out 1 20 
Out 11 0 
Out 
Out 
HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard....... 200 ...... 
Out OYSTERS§— 5-0z. Standards................ 1 35 
Out 
Out 
Out 
1 80 2 65 
1°30 Cohoe, Tall... 250 
“ 1, Columbia, Out 
13 185 
190 2 30 
2 60 1% 
150 
92% 
102% 
120 
Maa 008 61 37% 61 50 
PIG LEAD—Omaha or Federal... 9 92% 00 
150 %4x% 9x10 8x10 
4 50 
115 
140 
200 
140 
720 


THE CANNING TRADE 


American Can Company Can Prices 


Baltimore, January 4th, 1918. 
American Can Company announces the following prices for 
Packers Cans, Bulk Carloads, f o. b. shipping points, effective 


January 2nd, 1918, subject to its confirmation and subject to change 
without notice. 


SANITARY Per M 

SPECIALS 

No. 9—2 diam. x 3 5-16” high........ 26.50 

HOLE AND CAP 

SPECIALS 
No. 2 diam. x 4” high 1-1% op....... 25.00 
No. 9 No. 2 diam. x 3-5-16 op......... 24.50 
SOLDER HEMMED CAPS, WITH CANS 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


We have Five and Ten Gallon 


Round Reinforced Pulp Cans 


for Immediate and Early Deliveries 


Buy your Pulp Cans NOW 
. You may not get them later 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SOLDER, FLUX AND SUPPLIES 


Let Us Quote 


THOMAS F. LUKENS’ COMPANY 


238 N. 4th STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 
will quote prices on Cans on 
application. 


SANITARY CANS— Official Standard Sizes 


Trade Name Diameter Height 
BHO. 2 2 11-16 4 

NO. BY 4 1-16 4% 
3 7-16 3 5-16 

No. 8 Im. 4% 5% 


No. 10 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


With Improved 
Hinged Door, 
Making the work 
Lighter and Quicker 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Machine and Boiler Works 
2639 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 


Works: Atlantic Wharf, Boston St. and Lakewood Ave. 


“ail 
af. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


JEROME RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


We are headquarters for 
the best of everything in 


SEEDS 


used by Canners Everywhere 


Vf MI SFE 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


FIRE INSURANCE 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
TEN YEARS RECORD. 


Savings to policyholders - $838,847.58 
Fire Losses Paid - - 1,197,562.01 
Cash Assets (December 31, 1917) 542,046.22 


Composed exclusively of the representative Canners of the country. 
Officially endorsed by the National Canners Association. 
Make the saving now, by sending your application to 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED, ATTORNEY 
104 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


ADVISORY COMMITTER 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS AT WARNER INTER.INSURANCE BUREAU 


Geo. G. Bailey, Chairman......... Rome, N. Y. George N. Numsen, Tres...Baltimore, Md. Frank Van Camp............... San Pedro, Calif. 


Wars Be. Hart, Mich. Chillicothe, O. Lansing B. Warner, Secy....... 


CUCUMBER, TOMATO 


AND OTHER SEEDS 


WHOLESALE SEED GROWERS 
GENERAL OFFICES 
#26 -228-230 WEST KINZIE STREET 


CHICAGO 


69 


MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


Air Pumps. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Auto Trucks 
Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit, Mich. 
Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bottle Labeling Machines. 
Economic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Boxes and Box Shooks. 
Balto. Box & Shook Co., Baltimore 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Boxes—Corrugated, Paper. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Strong Box Co., Baltimore. 
Boxing Machines. 
Fred H Knapp Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Box Strapping Machines 
Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Signode System, Chicago. 
Brokers, 
Crary Brokerage’'Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
Louis Hilfer Co., Chicago, St. Louis. 
Seggerman Bros., New York City. 
Jos. M. Zoller & Co., Baltimore, ae 
Cans and Solder Hemmed Cap 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, 
Baltimore. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Jyohnson- -Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va. 
Thos. F. Lukens & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Can Cleaning Machine. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 


Can Making Machi y—Sanitary and Reg- 


ular. 
—— Sanitary Can Machine Co., Los Angeles, 


Ams Machine Co., Conn. 
. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
a J. Judge, San Francisco. 

J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
R. Mitchell Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Torris Wold & Co., Chicago, I1l. 
Can Washing Machine. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Capping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
‘A. K. Robins & Co., Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Cataup Machines. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
S. O. son, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 
Censulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 
P. A. Van Heeden, Jersey City, N J. 
Continuous Agitation Cookers. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. San Jose, California 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Vance & Baker Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa 
Cooking Coils. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Ba’timore 
Corn Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N, J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Corn Huskers—Silkers, Butters. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. N. Y 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Ne Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker "Buffalo, 
Conveyors—All Kind 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
and Carrying Machines. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co.. Baltimore. Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 

Crates (Iron Process) 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach. Co., Baltimore 
Directory of Canners, 
Nat. Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


(See advertisements for details. ) 


Electric Machinery. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eugines, Boilers, Fittings, etc, 

S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 

Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltim 
Sprague Canning ‘Machinery Co.. Chicago. 

Factory Chairs, Stools, Etc. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 

Fibre Boxes, Shipping Cases. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore 
Strong Box Co., Baltimore 

Filling Machines—All Kinds. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
8. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
A. K, Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland. Maine. 
The 20th Century Machinery Co., Milwaukee 


Finishing Machines 

A. K. Robins & Co., aw 

Sinclair Scott Co , Baltim 

Sprague Canning Mechy. "Co., Chicago. 
Flux 

Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

S. O. Randall's Son, Baltimore 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Gears, Silent. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Insurance, 
Canners Exchange, Chicago. 
Lansing B. Warner, Manager.) 
Kettles, Process and Jacketed, 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Labels, 
Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Nevins Weiskopp Co , Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Simpson & Doeller Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co.. Rochester. x. 
U, S. Printing. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati & Baltimore 


Labeling Machines, 
Economic Machinery Co., 
ass 


Morral Bros., Morral, 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 


Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Lacquering Machines. 
Seely Bros., Blaine, Wash. 


Meters-Flow, Steam, Air and Gas 
General Electric Co., @chenectady, N. 


Motors, Electric. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Mach, Co., Baltimore 
Paints. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey$City,2N. J. 
John G. Maiers Sons, Baltimore, 
Paper Boxes. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Sandusky, O 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Strong Box Co., Baltirore. 


Parchment (Paper) Caps. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 


Paring Machines, Apples, etc. 
BE. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., altimore, Md. 


Paste. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore. 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 

Pea Cleaners. 
A.T Ferrell, & Co. Saginaw, M 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver ects. N. Y. 
E. J. Judge, San ‘Francisco. 

Pea Machinery 
Co., Saginau, Mich. 
Invincible Grain ( leaner Co., Silver Creek. N.Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


WHERE TO BUY 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner C ; Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, 
Sons Co., Baltimore 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Co., Baltim 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago. 
Peeling Tables—Tomatoes, 
Ayars Machine Co., - mag N. J. 
8. O. Randall's Son, Baltim 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago. 
Pineapple Machinery. 
E. J. Judge, San ‘Francisco, 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell So. Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Schlutter-Zastrow Machine Co., Balto. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson Baltimore. 
Protective Pape 
Diamond Btate Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Machinery. 
. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Scott Co., Baltimor 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co. Chicago 
Weller Mfg. Co , Chicago. 
The 20th Century Co, Milwaukee 
skins 
. K. Robins & Co. = _— Md. 


Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O , 
Sanitary Cans and Closing Machin 
American Can Co., New York, "Haltimere 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
— Sanitary Can Ma: hine Cv., Los Angeles 


Ca 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. W. Boyer & Go., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicagu 
Baltimore. 
Fidelity Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W Va 
National Can Co., Boston, Mass. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
See “Can Making Machinery.” 


ristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago., 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. 


Sieves and Sc 
Sinclair Scott” Co., Baltimore. 


Sealder, Tomato, ete. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Grosk, N. Y. 
~~ w. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Storage Warehouses 
Wakem & McLaughlin, Inc., Chicago. 
String Bean Machinery. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, Y. 
eg? Mfg. Co., Silver reek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. 
Sprague Canning ae Co.. Chicago 


Syrupers (Automatic). 
Ayars Machine Co.. Salem, N. J. 
KE. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co.. Chicago 
The 20th Century Machinery Co.. Milwaukee 


Tanks 

S.O. Randall's Son, Baltimore Md. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis 
Tin Plate. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Tomato Washers 

Ayars Machine Co. Salem, N. J. 

Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Trucks, Auto 

Federal Motor Truck Co. Detroit, Mich. 


Turhines—Steam, 
General Electric Co.. Schenectady N VY 
Westinghouse, Elect. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Viners (For Peas, etc.) 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Viner Feeders 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers—Fruits and 
vars Machine Co. Salem, N 
&. O. Randall's Baltimore, Mae 
Superior Boiler Works, Marion, Ind. 
Wire Belts (For Scalders, Washers, etc.) 
La Porte Mat &Mfg, Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Wire Strapping Machines (Box) 
Gerrard Wire Tying Machines Co., Seattle Wash 
Signode System, Chicago. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Your requirements are 
Accurate and Uniform Labeling 


and to give you practical and satisfactory results they must 
be furnished by a labeler that is of durable construction, that 
can be easily cared for and that will stand up and operate 
under the strain of your short, swift bottling season. This 
year you can count on all these points from 


World Labeler, Improved 


because our designers have made a special study of your work 
and developed a catsup wiper mechanism operating on a 
positive mechanical principal. This properly designed wiper 
together with our reputation for building machines that stand 
the pace, make it possible for you to be sure in advance of an 
entire absence of trouble for the canning season so far as 
labeling is concerned. 


Let us Talk this over by Mail Now Then Both of Us will be ready when the Rush Comes. 


World Labeler, Improved 


ECONOMIC MACHINERY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


AUTOMATIC ROUND CAN FLANGER 


FOR SANITARY OR OPEN TOP CANS 


This machine is used for flanging or rimming both 
ends of the can at one time. It is supplied with 
six flanging heads, and is entirely automatic, mak- 
ing a perfect and uniform flang on both ends of 
the can. 


It is fitted with friction clutch, and can be stopped 
or started instantly. 


It will take in cans from 1% to 5% in. in diameter 
by 2 to 8 in. in height at a speed of 200 cans per 
minute. 


It is easily adjusted from one size can to another. 


We build a Complete Line of Sanitary 
Can Making Machinery. 


TORRIS WOLD & CO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO = ILLINOIS 


h 

Makers of High Class High Speed Automatic Can Machinery, Presses, Dies, Etc. i 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN 
COMPANY 
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| JUDGE COVINGTON’S ADDRESS 
THIS IS THE Z108th ISSUE OF 


uli 


THE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1918 


THE COMING YEAR PRESENTS MANY UNUSUAL 
PROBLEMS WHICH CAN BE SATISFACTORILY 
SOLVED BY EACH DOING HIS BEST. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY. 


The charge (subscription) for keeping vou informed on matters of interest or importance in 
en our business does not cover the cost. The advertising must do this. Can’t you see, then, the 


: 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Wheeling Can Company 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 
We desire to advise that the Whitaker-Glessner 


Company, of this city, large manufacturers of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Plate, etc., have purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Wheeling Can Company, 
thereby giving our customers the added advantage 


of protection all the way from the Pig Iron to the 
finished Can. 


This change has afforded our president, Mr. 
O. J. Johnson, who has not been in good health for 
some time past, an opportunity to resign and retire 
from active business. 


The manufacturing departments of our business 
are now in full charge of Mr. Herbert Schrader. 


We sincerely hope that our new afhliation will 
please our friends and customers, and give them a 
feeling of added security in these worrysome times 
for all those in business. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


A. A. MORSE, Vice-President and General Manager 


CANTON BOX COMPANY 
2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. 
PACKING BOXES 


Made up or in Sheoks. Cargo or Carl: ad, 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1917-1918 
President, Cuas. G. SUMMERs, JR. 
Vice-President, BENJAMIN HAMBURGER 
Treasurer, LANGRALL Secretary, WM. F. Assavu 
COMMITTEES: 
Executive: Eow. A. Kerr F. A. Torsch ALBERT T. MYER 


Arbitration: H. P. STRASBAUGH Wn. GrEcHT 
C.J. H. A. Warpner J. PREsSTUN WEBSTER 
Commerce: D. H. STEVENSON HaMPTON STEELE 
C.F. E. F. THomas J. O. LANGRALL 
Legislation: Gro. T. PHILLips E. C. Wuitr 


J. F. Hicks Jno. 8. Grass, Jr. Gro. N. Numskn 

Claims: FrenW. Wacnik Wm. Sinver Jas. B. 
A. J. HUBBARD W. SCHALL 

Hospitality: W. E. LaMBie H. W. 


D Hays STEVENSON 

Brokers: STEELE Jno. R. 
Epw. A. Kerr 

Agriculture: SILveR H A. STRA-BAUGH 
W. E. Winson 

Militia: W.G. DaveuERry Thos. L. Norta 


LEROY LaNnGRALL 
Counsel: G. H. H. Euory Chemist. 


Double 
Pineapple Grater. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore : Md. 
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THE CANNING TRADE | 


Ayars Machine Company, yerey. 


AYARS PEA AND BEAN FILLER—Capacity For One Closing Machine 


WITH 


Measu re Device==cuaranteed not to cut or crush the goods. 


Handles the cans without bending or 


Screw Can Feed=hnashing. 


Puts any desired amount of brine in the 


B ri n n g D ev ic €= can without waste. 


D . D . k Delivers the cans without slopping or waste to 
elive ry IS K~‘the receiving disk of the Closing Machine. 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamiitron, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 


No.1 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Shortly you will have to act upon your 
box requirements for the coming season. 


Have YOU Investigated 
THE STRONG BOX? 


Cheaper - Safer - Easier to handle - 
SAVES FREIGHT. 


Here is a transcript from 
a letter just received: 


“Car Strong boxes arrived O. K. 
After packing and shipping them 


out, we want to say we are much STRONG 
pleased with them. 


Boxes 
“Please enter our order for an- supplied 
other car, approximately ten thous- b 
and No. 2’s. y 


‘‘We would like to secure the The J. M. Raffel Co., 
Agency for this section’’. Baltimore, Md. 


(name on request) 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Chas. Boldt Paper Mills Co., 
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